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ADVERTISEMENT. 


" O UN G people ſhould be early taught 

to diſtinguiſh the ſtops, commas, ac- 
cents, and other grammatical marks, in which 
the correctneſs of writing conſiſts; and it would 
be proper to begin with explaining to them 


their nature and uſe “. 


* Ror.1.1Nn on the Belles Lettres, b. i. c. 1. 
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HE art of punttuation is of infinite conſe- 
quence in WRITING; as it contributes to the 


Perſpicuity, and conſequently to the beauty, of every 
compoſition. | 


It is likewiſe of the utmoſt importance in 
READING; as @ clear, eaſy, natural modulation 
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of the voice depends, in a great meaſure, on the 
pauſes, or the art of dividing compounded ſentences in 
proper places x. In this circumſtance, bucks are no 
certain guides; for moſt of them are careleſsly and 
it regularly punted ; and many FOR es are nece{/ary 


in reading, where no point is inſerted ly the 


7 rinter. 


Some imagine, that punfuation is an arbitrary 
urvention, depending ci funcy and caprice. But 
this is a miſlake. It is founded on rational and 


terminate principles, 


Ste An Intraduftien to the Study of Peiite Literature, 


12mo. 1786. 
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PRE# 4 GE. 


The following Eſſay is drawn up for the uſe of 
thoſe, who have formed no regular or conſiſtent idea 


en the ſubjeft. Its deſign is to furniſh them with 


a ſyſtem of clear and practical rules, illuſtrated by 
example, 
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PUNCTUATION. 


— 


AF. I. 


On the ORIGIN of the polNTs. 


H E ancient way of writing among the 
| _ Greeks and Romans was in capitals, 


placed at equal diſtances, without any 
blank ſpaces to ſeparate the words, or any 
marks to divide or ſubdivide the ſentences *. 


—— CE EIITs 


ſerie ſcribebant, nullis ſuper aut inter verba diſtinctionibus, 


codices, tum Græci, tum Latini. Mo IN. lib, ii. Exercit. 
IVils Co i. P · 477. 


* — 


Antiqui, tam Græci quam Latini, continua literarum 


aut accentibus, ad ſcriptis. Ejuſmodi adhuc viſuntur multi 


The 
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The celebrated Chronicle of the Arundel Mar- 
bles *, the Alexandrian manuſcript in the Bri- 
tiſn Muſeum, the manuſcript, containing the 
four Goſpels and the Acts of the Apoſtles in 
Greek and Latin, preſented to the Univerſity 
of Cambridge by Beza, in 1581, the ſmall 
fragment of Livy, diſcovered by Mr. Bruns in 
the Vatican at Rome, in 1772, and a great 
variety of other Greek and Latin manuſcripts 
of the moſt ancient date, are written in capitals, 
without any diſtances between the words, with- 
out any accents, and, for the moſt part, without 
points. 


In fome inſcriptions and manuſcripts, all the 
words are ſeparated by dots or periods. In others, 
only complete ſentences or paragraphs are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by points, or blank ſpaces. 


The origin of the points is not eaſily traced 
in the depths of antiquity. Suidas tells us, that 
the PERIOD and the coLON were diſcovered 


and explained by Thraſy machus 4, about 380 


„ 
„ ** 


— 
— 


* The Parian Chronicle is © A1Þ to have been engraved 263 
vears before the Chriſtian #ra.—But is there no room to quei - 
tion its authenticity ? ii 

og mpwro; mepreFov nai whey anti; Qui primus peri- 
um et colon monſtravit. $Uu1DAs de Thraſy macho. 

years 
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years before the Chriſtian æra. But it is moſt 
probable, that by periods and colons, Suidas only 
means, the compoſition of ſuch ſentences, and 
members of ſentences, as Demetrius Phalereus, 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Cicero, Quintilian, 
and other ancient writers, have diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe terms. In favour of this opinion, it may 
be obſerved, that Thraſymachus is ſaid to have 
been the firſt, who ſtudied oratorical numbers, 
which entirely conſiſted in the artificial ſtructure 
of periods and colons &. 


From a paſſage in Ariſtotle, in which he 
ſays, © It is difficult Nag [to point] the 
writings of Heraclitus, on account of their 
obſcurity,” it ſeems very evident, that punc- 
tuation was known in the time of that philo- 
ſopher +. | 


* Princeps inveniendi fuit Thraſymachus; cujus omnia 
nimis etiam extant ſcripta numeres?. C1c, Orator, & 33. 
SU1DAs de Thraſymacho, 

+ Ta yup Hanf Fafa ror, Rhet. Il. iii. e. 5. He- 
raclitus flouriſhed bef. Chr. 502. Ariſtotle died bef. Chr. 
322, aged 63. Vid. CIITRIOI Art. Crit. p. iii. ſect. 1. c. 10. 
The learned Dr. Edward B: rnard refers the knowledge ot 
zunctuation to the time of Ariſtotle; for he ſays: „ Ante 
Chr. 330, Theſes [ poſituræ ſeu puncta] A. bro prypun, Oates, 
A* cin fasten, d, A“ cy TEMEIN, TEioT2g.” Bren. 
Orbis erud. Literat. tab. xxx. edit. 1689. 


B 2 Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, Salmaſius, Huetius, Montfau- 
con, and other learned writers, aſſert, that the 
points are of later date; and aſcribe the inven- 
tion to Ariſtophanes, a grammarian of Byzan- 
tium, about a hundred and twenty years after 
the death of Ariſtotle *. 


Though I do not find any authority for this 
aſſertion, there is no doubt, but that a mark of 
ſome ſort, which was called £1ypun, was uſed 
by Ariſtophanes, and other grammarians of that 
age. 


In the time of Adrian, that is, about the year 
127, Nicanor, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
wrote fix books on Punctuation in general; and 
other tracts on the uſe of the Point in a 
and Callimachus +. 

Twin 


„ Quod ad Græca exemplaria attinet, ante Ariſtophanem, 
qui primus Tpcoday excogitavit, et accentus invenit, nulla 
fuit literarum diſtinctio, neque ſubdiſtinctio. Uno ac perpe- 
tuo ductu, fine ullo interſtitio, voces omnes exarari ſolebant, 
et ſententiæ etiam continuari. SALMAS11 Epiſt. ad Sarra- 
vium, inter Epiſt. Sarravianas CLxxx111, Edit, 1697, p. 186. 
HutT. Pref. ad Orig. Comment. Mox rr. Palæog. 
Græca, I. i. c. 4. 

Þ+ Feps cine rug u doheb, de interpunctione universè; et 
Nei cine The wap' Onfο, xai Taps Ka Nννν, de In- 
te rpunctione apud Homerum et Callimachum. On this ac- 
count 
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Twenty or thirty years afterwards, Apol- 
lonius Alexandrinus compoſed a treatiſe on 
grammar, in which he ſpeaks of punctuation, 
as a Circumſtance well known in Greek manu- 
(cripts, at leaſt, in the ſchools of the gram- 
marians *. | 


In a Greek epigram, cited by Leo Allatius, 
we are informed, that one Cometas reviſed and 
pointed the poems of Homer. But, as it 1s 
difficult to aſcertain the time when Comcetas 
lived, we can draw no conclution from this 
teſtimony f. 


7 —ů * _— 


count Nicanor was called prywaring, Stigmatias, five notis 
cormpunCus, It may be obſerved, that Snidas uſes the word 
ctyung in the fingular number, not eiyuwyy, as ſome writers 
have quoted him, in the plural. This is a preſumptive argu- 
ment, that there was but one point made uſe of in the time of 
Nicanor. SvuiDAs. Vossius de Hiſt, Grac. I. ii. c. 12. 
p- 221. 

* This writer obſerves, that articles, uſed as pronouns, can- 
not be encliticalz becauſe they ſtand at the beginning of a 
clauſe, referring to the preceding part of the ſentence: as in 
tlicle two paſſages, oc mare rTna mhayxIn—'n pup," Axa; 
aye eInxes He then ſubjoins this remark: Tue eypwuerng 
ITIT MHZ 8744aprupoong Thy apxriny owTAtt Twy apipwy. The 
point, which is inſerted, ſhews, that the articles begin a new 
member in the ſtructure of a ſentence.” AroLL. ALEX. de 
Syntaxi, I. ii. c. 18. Vide l. ii. c. 14. 

T Leo. ALLAT. de Patria Homeri, c. 5. FA RIS. Bib. 
Greca, l. ii. c. 2. C21. BUN ck II Analecta, tom. iii. 


p. 16. edit. 1776. ö 
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The firſt ſyſtem of punctuation conſiſted in 
the different poſition of one ſingle point. At 
the bottom of the letter, it was equivalent to a 
comma; in the middle, it was equal to a colon; 
and at the top, it denoted a period, or the con- 
cluſion of a ſentence “. 


This ſcheme was eaſily practiſed in Greek 
manuſcripts, while they were written in capitals. 
But when the ſmall letters were adopted, that is, 
about the ninth century +, this diſtinction could 
not be obſerved; a change was therefore made 
in the mode of punctuation, 


——— — —— 


* Ser note , p. 3. Veteres exprimebant comma, puncto ad 
imum literæ pofito, unde a Grecis vreglyun, a Latinis ſubdi- 
ftin&tio dicitur. Colon, puncto ad medium liter poſito, und 
Græcis puson gyn, Latinis media diſtinctio. Perlodum, puncto 
ad ſummum literæ poſito, Gr:ecis Trae piywn, Latinis plena et 
perfecta diſtinctio. DAN Es. Paralip. Orthographiæ, c. 4. Do- 
NAT. p. 1742. Dion Ep. de Orat, I. ii. p. 432. edit. Put- 
ſchij, 1608, Is1DoR. Orig. I. i. c. 19. MiICHAEL1S, 
Lect. § 36.—Some writers ſuppoſe, that the ſubdiſtinctio was 
equivalent to a colon, Vid. DAUSsdu Orthograph. p. 138. 
Mox rr. Palæog. Græc. I. i. c. 4. In fact, the ancients 
obſerved no regularity in the poſition of their points. 

+ Uncialcs literas hodierno uſu dicimus eas in vetuſtis codi- 
cibus, qua priſcam formam ſervant, ac ſolutæ ſunt, nec 
mutuò colligantur. Hujuſmadi literz unciales obſervantur in 
ubris omnibus ad NOX vm uſque ſæculum. Mony. Palzog, 
Recenl. p. xili. | 


The 
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The ancient Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
made uſe of points. Cicero mentions them un- 
der the appellation of LIBRARIORUM Noræ, 
« the marks of tranſcribers; and, in ſeveral 
parts of his works, he ſpeaks of “ interpunCte 
clauſulæ in orationibus; of “ clauſulæ atque 
interpuncta verborum;“ of “ diſtincta et inter- 
puncta intervalla; of “ interpunctiones verbo- 
rum, &c *.“ 


Seneca expreſsly aſſerts, that Latin writers, 
in his time, had been uſed to punctuation: 
« Nos, cum ſcribimus, IN TERTUNGERE con- 
ſuevimus,” 

Theſe words cannot allude to the inſertion 
of a point after each word, as Muretus and 
Lipſius imagined ; but muſt neceſſarily refer to 
marks of punctuation in the diviſion of ſen- 
tences. For in the paſlage, in which this ob- 
ſervation occurs, Seneca is ſpeaking of one 
Q. Haterius, who made no pauſes in his orato- 
rical harangues +. 

Suetonius informs us, “that Valerius Probus 
procured copies of many old books; and em- 


*** —_— 


_ 


* Cic. de Orat. I. iii. J 26. Ibid, To Orat. Pro Muræna, 
$25, 


+ Sen. Epiſt. 40. Seneca died, A. D. 65. 
B 4 ployed 
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ployed himſelf in correcting, pointing, and il- 
luſtrating them; devoting his time to this, and 
no other part of grammar *. From which we 
may conclude, that, in the time of Probus, or 
about the year 68, Latin manuſcripts had not 
been uſually pointed ; and that grammarians made 
it theic buſineſs to ſupply this deficiency. 


Quintilian, who wrote his celebrated treatiſe 
on oratory about the year 88, ſpeaks of commas, 
colons, and periods ; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that by theſe terms he means clauſes, members, 
and complete ſentences, and not the marks of 
punctuation +. 


In the fourth century f, lius Donatus 
publiſhed a treatiſe on grammar, in which he 
explains the diſtinctio, the media diſtinctio, and 
the ſubdiſtinctio: that is, the uſe of a ſingle 


— 


* Multa exemplaria contracta emendare, ac diſtinguere, et 
adnotare curavit: loli huic, nec ulli præterea, grammatices 
parti deditus. SUET. de Illuſt. Gram. c. 24. Suetonius 
flouriſhed about the year aft. Chr. 100. 

+ At illa connexa ſeries tres habet formas: inciſa, que 
#044para dicuntur; membra, quæ xwaa ;z et mepicTov, quæ eſt 
vel ambitus, vel circumductum, vel continuatio, vel concluſio. 
QuiNT. I. ix. c. 4. 


1 A. D. 340. 


point, 
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point, in the various poſitions already men- 
tioned. 


Jerom, who had been the pupil of Donatus, 
in his Latin verſion of the ſcriptures, made uſe 
of certain diſtinftions or diviſions, which he 
calls cola and commata *. It feems however 
very probable, that theſe diviſions were not 
made by the addition of any points or ſtops ; 
but were formed by writing, in one line, as 
many words as conſtituted a clauſe, equivalent 
to what we diſtinguiſh by a comma or a colon. 
Theſe diviſions were called £140: or pnuera; 
and had the appearance of ſhort, irregular 
verſes in poetry. There are ſome Greek ma- 
nuſcripts {till extant, which are written in this 
manner +. 


Nemo cum prophetas verſibus viderit eſſe deſcriptor, 
metro eos exiſtimet apud Hebræos ligari ; et aliquid ſimile 
habere de Pſal;mis et operibus Solomonis; fed quod in De- 
moſthene et in Tullio ſolet fieri, ut per cola ſcribantur, et 
commata, qui utique prosa et non verſibus conſcripſerunt, nos 
quoque utilitati legentium providentes, interpretationem novam 
novo ſcribendi genere diſtinximus. Hit zoN. Praf. in Eſaiam. 
Vide etiam Pref. in Joſuam, Paralipomena, et Ezechielem, 
tom. Iii. p. 26, &c.—Jerom completed this work about the 
year 384, and died in 420. 

+ See MoNTF. Palæog. Græca, l. iii. c. 4+ Ibid. l. i. 


c. 4. 
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Diomedes, a Latin grammarian, who is ſup- 
poſed to have lived about the year 410, treats 
at large of the three diſtinctions mentioned by 
Donatus. But neither theſe writers, nor any of 
the thirty-three grammarians publiſhed by Put- 
ſchius, give the leaſt intimation of the other 
points now in uſe. 


We find then, that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had points, or marks of diſtinCtion, in 
their writings. But the tranſcribers uſually 
neglected them; and only grammarians, or very 
accurate perſons, had tnem inſerted in their 
copies. 


About the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries, writers began to leave a ſpace between the 
words, and to make uſe of commas, colons, 
and periods; but not with any degiee of regu- 
larity. Even after the invention of printing *, 


—— 


® Separate wooden types were invented by Laurentius Coſter, 
at Harleim, in 1430; cut metal types by Geinsfleich, or ra- 
ther by his brother Guttenberg, aſſiſted by the liberality of John 
Fuſt or Fauſtus, at Mentz, in 1444. With theſe types, the 
earlicſt edition of the Bible was printed, in 1450. The art 
of caſting types in matrices was invented by Peter Schceffer, the 
ſon-in-law of Fauſtus, in 1452. The firſt book, printed with 
theſe improved types, was Durandi Rationale, in 1459. The 
firſt edition of Tully s Offices, printed by Fuft and Schocffer, is 
dated 1465. About that time, printing bcgan to ſpread itlelt, 
with great rapidity, through the principal les of Europe, 


6 the 
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the editors placed the points in an arbitrary 
manner, probably without beſtowing on them 
the neceſſary attention. Robert Stephens, in 


particular, varied his points in every edition of 
the Greek Leſtament“ . The books printed in 


thoſe days, and the ſmall tract, which Aldus 
Manutius has left us on punctuation +, will 
ſerve to convince us, that this art was in a very 
imperfect ſtate, in the ſixteenth century. 


Montfaucon tells us, that the comma occurs 
in Greek manuſcripts of above a thouſand years 
antiquity f. NMaittaire obſerves, that © the 
crooked comma was derived from the Grecks, 


— — _ 


* Micnatrtis*Lea. $37. RocaLlri, Diſſert. de Aucto- 
ritate et Antiquitate Interpunctionis in Nov. Teſtam. The 
editions of the New Teſtament, printed by R. Stephens, ap- 
peared in 1546, 1540, I550, 1551. 

T Entitled, Interpungendi Ratio, printed at Venice, in 
1566, and ſubjoined to the author's Orthographia. Aldus 
NManutlus was the ſon of Paulus Manutius, and the grandſon of 
Aldus Manutius. They were all printers. Aldus Manutiuvs 
the elder died about the year 1516; Paulus, in 1574; and 
Aldus tne younger, in 1597. 

T7 Virgulæ, f non priſcæ omninò vectuſtatis ſunt, non tamen 
cas Ita recentes dixerisz nam in codicibus Græcis an norum 
pius mille occurrunt, ad omnium minimam diſtinctionetm po- 
fta, et quidem torma hodieme ita ſimili, ut nibil interfit 
diſcriminis. MoxTF., Palzog. Græca, l. i. c. 4. M- 
CHAELIS, Lect. 637. 
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who ufed it long before the Latins ;” and that in 
ſome old Latin books it is not uſed ; in others, 
written in the form of a ſmall perpendicular 
line *, 


The Grecks had no ſemicolon. Its preſent 
form [;] was introduced in the ninth cen- 
tury +, in Greek manuſcripts, as a note of in- 
terrogation ; for which purpoſe it is ſtill em- 
ployed in Greek books. Maittaire informs us, 
that © he could find. no ſemicolon in old Eng- 
ſiſh books, or in Latin ones, much before the 
fifteenth century.“ 


The two points, which form the colon, are 
taken from Latin writers f. In Greek, the co- 
lon is now expreſſed by a ſingle point near the 
top of the letter ; and the period is placed at the 


bottom, 


The modern note of interrogation was pra- 
bably derived from that of the Greeks : that is, 
from the ſemicolon, by only changing the po- 
fition of the two points; or by placing the 


* — 


* MAITTAII E, Eng. Grammar, p. 200. 
+ Monty. Palæog. Græca. l. i. br te p- 32. M- 


' GHAELIS, Lect. 8 3. 


1 MA1iTTAIRE, p. 280. 
| comma 
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comma above the period in this manner [ 
and giving it a little curve towards the right 
hand at the bottom. 


The point, which we call the note of ex- 
clamation, was not uſed by the Greeks; nor 
has it been admitted into any edition of any 
Greek claſſic, which I have obſerved, except 
Warton's Theocritus, and Burman's Ariſto- 
phanes *, in a few places. But the uſe of it is 
recommended by Dr. Burton +4, in the preface 
to his Pentalogia, printed at Oxford in 1758. 
| At 


* Cum notis Bergleri et Dukeri, L. Bat. 1760. 

+ For the benefit of the claſſical reader, I ſhall ſubjoin the 
words of this learned writer. 

« Interea, receptam ſcriptionis Grace formam intuens, 
quis non in ſententiã decurrente accuratiores quaſdam diſtinc- 
tionum notas deſiderari ſentit? ita ut membra ſingula pro- 
priis includantur ſpatiis, nec, velut indiſcreta et vaga, in 
ſedem migrent alienam? Quis neſcit in utramque partem 
punctationum permagnam eſſe vim, cum oculorum præjudicia 
intellectum quodammodo ante vertant præoccupentque? Quam- 
obrem rei literariæ haud incommodè conſulere mihi videbitur, 
quicunque in ſcriptione Gracia, plura quam quæ hactenus à 
grammaticis adhibita ſunt, onwee inftituerit, Quid enim? 
e. g. quid? fi rc comma, quod quidem duplicem habet uſum, 
tum reſpirationi ſubſerviens, tum clauſulæ minoris vim expe- 
rimens, duplici nota deſignetur? quid ? ſi porrd admirationum, - 
interjectionum, ſententiæ abruptæ et imperfectæ propriæ ap- 

ponantur 
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At preſent, all European writers make ufe 
of the following points, as marks of diviſion, 
which take their name from the ſentence, or 
the clauſe, which they are reſpectively em- 
ployed to diſtingulſn. 


1. A comma 1 
2. A ſemicolon 
3. A colon i 
4. A period . 
5. An interrogation ? 
6. An exclamation ! 
7. A parentheſis E 


To theſe may be added the daſh — 


From this ſhort hiſtory of punctuation we 
may deduce the following conclufions : 


Firſt, as it appears, that the ſtops, in the 
ancient Greck and Roman claſſics, were not 


— 


A 9 


—— 


ponantur notæ et eadem demum in oratione Grec?, que in 
Shakeſpeariani noitri, experienda editori libertas indulgeatur ? 
Et hoc quidem, ſicubi uſpiam, in tragicis præcipuè locum ha- 
det; ubi crevro ad aliud ſubita fit tranſitio, et colloquentivm 
vehementia, aut elliptica diEtio, aliquando ctiam et apoſiopeſis 
continuz oration;s ordinem grammaticum perturbat.“ p. vii. 


inſerted 
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inſerted in the text by the authors themſelves, 
but have been added by ſubſequent gramma- 
rians or modern editors, we may infer, that the 
true ſenſe of all obſcure and ambiguous paſſages, 
in their works, is not to be determined by 
commas, colons, and periods, but by the rules 
of good ſenſe and rational criticiſm. 


Secondly, as it is very evident, that the 
points affect the ſenſe of all literary compoſi- 
tions in the higheſt degree, and that even a 
comma may illuminate, or totally obſcure, the 
fineſt paſſage in Homer or Virgil, we ſee the 
abſolute neceſſity of paying a ſtrict attention to 
this branch of orthography, in all new editions 
of the claſſics. Here then is a ſpacious field 
for the inveſtigation of editors and commenta- 
tors. Here they may exert their penetration, 
their taſte, and judgement, with advantage, 
without being biaſſed, reſtrained, or controlled 
by the authority of any printed copy, or any 


manuſcript whatever *. 
Theſe 


* 


The learned editor, mentioned in the preceding note, is 
of this opinion. © Porro, ut ſententiæ .quzel'bet diſertius 
exprimantur, ſentio curam haud levem in punctationibus reCtc 
atugendis impendi oportere z utinam ab editoribus ſemper hac 
in parte cautius atque accuraiius iuiliet actum! Hoc enim f. 
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Theſe remarks may be illuſtrated by an ob- 
vious example. Many learned commentators 
and editors * of Horace have printed the fol- 
towing ſtanza, with a colon after urn : 


Omnes codem cogimur: omnium 
Verfatur urna: ſerius, ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in æternum 
Exilium impoſitura cymbæ. 
Lib. ii. od. 3. 


This punctuation makes a falſe quantity in 
urna, and ſhould be rectified in this manner: 


Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſeriùs, ocius 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 
Exilium 1mpoſitura cymbæ. 


_ » — 


eſſet, difficultatum, quæ in ſententiis paſſim reperiuntur, non 
exigua pars illico tolleretur; atque adeo dubitationum occa- 
none omni præciſa, illa criticorum curioſa diligentia, et in ver- 
tis immutandis audacia, ut plurimum, irrita et inanis vide- 
tetur. Hic certe in re, quæ eſt communis arbitrii atque juris, 
neque Cod. MSS. auctoritate ſancita, leviculam hujuſmodi 
innovationem experiri cuivis licet; neque ſane ulla fentert. 
laboranti facilior atque tutior afferri poteſt medela; que d 
quidem A criticorum principe, Bentleio, ſæpe feliciter effectum 
admiramur : atque utinam id iptum a nobis fuiſſet pluribus in 
locis attentatum.”” Pentalog. Pref. p. vi. 

* Vid. edit. LAM BIN I 1605, ToxRENT13 1608, M- 
N EL L II 1706, edit. cum notis YABIQ0AUM 1658, edit. in 
vium DELFHINI, &c. 


By 
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By this ſmall alteration of the point, the word 
ſors is united to verſatur, as its nominative caſe z 
and the falſe quantity is avoided. s 


An eminent ſatiriſt has attempted, in the 
following couplet, to throw a ridicule on thoſe 
critics, who employ themſelves in rectifying the 
errors of punctuation : 


« Commas ànd points they ſet exactly right, 
And 'twere a fin to rob them of their mite “.“ 


But this ſtroke of raillery can only affect thoſe 
annotators, whoſe ideas are entirely confined to 
trivial circumſtances, who extend their enquiries 
NO FARTHER than a point or a various read- 
ing, and have no taſte for the more important 
and exquiſite beauties of an elegant compo- 
ſition. 


. Ve 


Por, Prol. to Satires. 
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HA. . 


Of PUNCTUATION. 


UNCTUATION is the art of di- 

viding a diſcourſe into periods, and thoſe 

periods into their conſtituent parts: namely, a 
comma, a ſemicolon, a colon, &c. 


Of a NA. 


A Comma is a Greck word, which properly 
means a ſegment, or a part cut ff a com- 
plete ſentence. But, in its more uſual accepta- 
tion, it ſignifies the yo N, by which a period is 
ſubdivided into its lcaft conſtructive parts. 


In reading, it requires a ſmall reſt, or a ſhort 


pauſe. 


If 
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If we examine the ſtructure of a compounded 
ſentence, and conſider how it is framed and 
connected, we ſhall eaſily diſcover thoſe parti- 
cular places, where it is to be divided by ſtops 
and pauſes. 


I: THREE or MORE SUBSTANTIVES, in the 
fame caſe, and in immediate ſucceſſion, are 
ſeparated by commas. The reaſon is, each 
word exhibits a diſtin picture, which ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt in writing 
and reading, as it is in nature. 


EXAMPLES 


THE ancients erected altars to clemency, 
peace, concord, fidelity, juſtice, mercy, piety, 


modeſty, prudence, wiſdom, honour, truth, li- 
berty, and almoſt every other virtue *, 


Aſtrologers, necromancers, magicians, con- 
jurors, wizards, witches, gipſies, fortune-tellers, 
interpreters of dreams, and the like, are knaves 
and cheats. 


— 3 


* Barits, Mythol, vol. is Ds 200. 
Centaurs, 
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Centaurs, griffins, harpies, unicorns, dra- 


gons, chimeras, ſphinxes, fatyrs, mermaids, 


ſirens, fairies, pygmies, are imaginary crea- 


tures. 


Climate, foil, laws, cuſtoms, food, and 
other accidental differences, have produced an 
aſtoniſhing variety in the complexion, fea- 
tures, manners, and faculties, of the human 
fpecics “. 


The verdant lawn, the ſhady grove, the va- 
riegated landſcape, the boundleſs ocean, and the 
ſtarry firmament, are beautiful and magnificent 
objects. 


The ancients were not acquainted with the 
circulation of the blood, the weight of the air, 
the laws of motion, the nature of light, or the 
number of the planets +. 


* ——— 


—— 


* PEROCIVAIL, Moral Tales. — The colour of the negroes is 
undoubtedly owing to the climate, which produces a great 
variety in every ſpecies of animals. 

+ Vor TAIRT, Letters on the Engliſh Nation, xii 


Air, 
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Air is neceſſary to the life of animals, the 
growth of plants, the flight of birds, the for- 
mation of ſounds, and many other uſeful and 


important effects *. 


2. Two $SUBSTANTIVES, connected by the 
conjunction AND, do not admit of a comma 
between them. 


EXAMPLE $ 


THE earth and the moon are planets. 

The creation demonſtrates the power and wiſ- 
dom of the DerTy. 

Painting and ſculpture are imitations of vi- 
ſible objects. 

Delicacy of taſte is favourable to love and 
friendſhip. | 

Guard equally againſt arrogance and ſer- 
vility. 

Religion breathes a fpirit of gentleneſs and 
affability. 
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3. The foregoing rule is to be obſerved, where 
ſeveral ſubſtantives immediately follow one 
another in the ſame. caſe ; and are joined in 


pairs by the copulative conjunction AND. 


EXAMPLES. 


THERE is a natural difference between 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and 
tolly. 


Intereſt and ambition, honour and ſhame, 
friendſhip aud enmity, gratitude and revenge, 
are the prime movers in all public tranſac- 
tions “. 


Anarchy and confuſion, poverty and diſtreſs, 
deſolation and ruin, are the conſequences of a 
Civil War. 


* Hume, Eſſay on Eloquence, vol. i. 


4. Two 
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4- Two ſubſtantives, connected by the dif- 
junctive ox, may admit of a comma be- 
tween them; becauſe a disjunCtive does 
not form fo cloſe a conneCtien, as a copu- 
lative. 


EXAMPLES, 


MOST romances are miſerable rhapſodies, 
or dangerous incentives. 


Milton too frequently uſes technical words, 
or terms of art. 


The coarſeſt picture will affect the mind of 
a peaſant, or even a Hottentot. 


5. When the latter part of the ſentence is 
ſhort, the comma is better omitted. 


EX AM. Pp LES. 


THE moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely 
deſtitute of harmony or nature. 


* 


The ancient actors of tragedy wore the co- 
thurnus or buſkin. 


The comic actors wore the ſock or ſandal. 


Libertines call religion bigotry or ſuperſtition, 
6. Nouns 
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6. Nouns in APPOSITION, that is, nouns 
added to other nouns in the ſame cauſe, by 
way of explication or illuſtration, when 
accompanied with adjuncts, are ſeparated 
from the reſt of the ſentence by, commas. 


EXAMPLES. 


HOMER, the greateſt poet of antiquity, is 
ſaid to have been blind. 


Romulus, the founder of Rome, lived 750 
years before the Chriſtian zra. 


Auguſtus, the Roman emperor, was a patron 
of the polite arts. 


Cupid, the god of love, was the fon of Ve- 
nus, the goddeſs of beauty. 


The butterfly, child of the ſummer, flutters 
in the ſun, 


7. Two 
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5. Two NOUNS in APPOSITION, not accom- 
panied with adjuncts, forming, as it were, a 
proper name, are not divided, 


EXAMPLES, 


THE emperor Antoninus wrote an excel- 


tent book *. 


Edward the Confeſſor was guilty of great 
eruclty to his mother, 


Qucen Chriſtina reſigned her crown in 
1954. 


Edward the Black Prince wore black ar- 
mour. 


M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philoſopher, was the adopt-4 
of Antoninus Pius. He wrote twelve books Ter tig avro,; 
Ot moral Reflections on Things relating to himfelt, 


$ 8, Expreſhions 
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8, Expreſſions in a DIRECT ADDRESS, or 
what 1s called in Latin the vocative caſe, 
are ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence 
by commas, 


EXAMPLES. 


SIR, I am obliged to you for the favour of 
your admirable treatiſe. 


J am, dear Madam, you affectionate friend. 
Simulation, my Lord, is a ſtiletto *. 
Beware, Amaſia, of the artful ſycophant, 


My ſon, give me thy heart 4, 


A note of exclamation after $S1R or MaDam, 
at the beginning of a common letter, in which 


the author appears to be perfectly calm and 
compoſed, is abſurd 4. 


n_— — 


* BoLixGs, Patriot King, p- 138. 
+ Prov. xxili. 26. 


t See chap. vii. & 8. 


9. A noun 


un 
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9. A noun in what is called the caſe abſolute e, 
and the participle, &c. wich which it is 
connected, ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt 


of the ſentence by a comma. 


EXAMPLES. 


The ſeil of Campania being full of ſulphur and 
bitumen, the water neceſſarily contracts a diſa- 
greeable taſte, | 


Hiſtory is generally the diſgrace of humanity, 
every page being crowded with the follies and vices 
of men. 


Swearing does not proceed from any natural 
propenſity, no man being bern of a ſwearing 
conſtitution, 


There are many ſublime paſſages in the 
{criptures, n:twith/landing their ſimplicity +. 


— i 


OY 


This caſe in Latin is the ablative; in Engliſh, che no- 
Nina tive. | 

+ TNeotwwithſlanding, though generally called a conjun cĩon, 
8 properly a participle, compounded of xt and withſtanding, 
«Md anlvwers exactly to the Latin non obſtantce 
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10. If the caſe abſolute occurs in the middle of 


a ſentence, it requires a comma before and 
after it. 


EXAMPLES. 


G OD, from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 


Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf 
Ordain them Jaws “. 


The nymph diſmiſs'd him, ed 'rous garments giv n, 
And bath'd in fragrant oils, that breath'd of heav'n t. 


They feed, they quaff; and now, their hunger fled, 
Sigh for their friends devour d, aud mourn the dead {, 


— At length, 
Their miniſtry perform d, and race well run, 


Their dactrine and their flory written /e/t, 


They die 9. 


— 


* Mir.ToN, Par. Loſt, b. xii. 227. 
Porr, Odyſ. v. 335. 

1 Ibid. xii. 363. 

& Mirz, Pai, Loſt, b. xii. 504. 


II. I'wo 
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11. Two ADJECTIVES, not connected by a 
conjunction, nor depending on each other 
in ſenſe or conſtruction, may admit of a 
comma between them. 


EXAMPLES. 


BEWARE of a cenſorious, ſour ſeverity. 


A proud, ſupercilious behaviour makes a 
perion contemptible. 


Plain, honeſt truth wants no artificial co- 
louring. 


Pure, unſullied virtue tranſcends the com- 
prchenſion of the wicked. 


True religion gives a native, unaficcted caſe 
to the behaviour. 


* 


12. Two ADJECTIVES, immediately connect- 
ed by a conjunction, are not ſeparated by a 
COmma. | 


EXAMPLES. 


WISE and good men are frequently un- 
ſucceſsful. 
C 3 True 
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True worth is modeſt and retired. 


Man enjoys a fleeting and precarious ex- 
iſtence, 


Death is a perſuaſive and effeQual teacher, 


Chriſtianity affords a bright and glorious 
proſpect, 


13. This rule is to be obſerved, where ſeveral 
adjectives are connected in pairs, either by 
2 copulative or a disjunctive, 


EXAMPLES 
TRUTH is fair and artleſs, ſimple and 


ſincere, uniform and conſiſtent, 


Love is eager and precipitate, active and ro- 
mantic, variable and capricious *, 


Friendſhip is cool and deliberate, ſedate and 
temperate, ſteady and diſcreet +. 

In the eclogue there muſt be nothing rude 
or vulzar, nothing finical or affected, nothing 
ſubtile or abſtruſe. 


__— — 


* MoXTA1GNE, vol. i. eſſ. 27. + Ibid, 
14. THREE 
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14. THREE Or MORE ADJFCTIVES, belong 


ing to the fame ſubllantive, without any 


copulatives, are ſeparated by commas, 
EXAMPLE $. 


ULYSSES was a wiſe, eloquent, cau- 
tious, and intrepid hero. 


Julius Cæſar wrote in a clear, natural, cor- 
rect, flowing ſtyle. 


The Italian is a liquid, ſmooth, effentinate 
language. 


Sacred hiſtory is a ſimple, chaſte, faithful. 


diſpaſſionate, impartial detail of facts. 


The moſt innocent pleaſures are the ſweeteſt, 
che moſt ſenſible, the moſt affecting, and the 
molt laſting. 


In the firſt ſentence a comma is admitted 


before the conjunction and; becauſe intrepid iS 


not more particularly connc&ed with cautious, 
than with wiſe or eloquent, 
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15, An ADJECTIVE, with other words de- 


pending on it, may be ſeparated from the 
zeft of the ſentence by a comma. 


FXAMPLES, 


THE book of Job is a poem, full of the 
nobleſt and moſt majeſtic figures. 


Man is a dependent creature, accountable to 
his CREATOR. 


Endeavour to poſieſs a fou}, worthy of your 
exalted ſtation, 


There is a ſyſtem of opinions, peculiar to 
almoſt every age. 


The microſcope diſcovers millions of ani- 


malcula, Ive to the naked eye. 


* 


16. A COM» 
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16. A COMPARISON, introduced by the ad- 
jective LIKE, and conſiſting of ſeveral terms, 
ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of the 
ſentence by a comma. 


EXAMPLES. 


THE fire of Homer is herce and impe- 
tuous, like a Aaming vortex “. 


The joys of youth ſoon vaniſh, like a pleaſing 
dream. 


The generations of men glide away, like the 
waves of a rapid river, | 


Diſcretion, like a well-tormed eye, commands 
a whole horizon þ. 


The earth, like a tender mother, nouriſhes 
her children. 


Le feu d'Homere eſt impttueux & ardent, comme un 


ourbillon de flame, qui embraſe tout. RAMsAT, Diic. tar 
ic Poeme Epique. 
T Spec. Ny 225 
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17. When the comparative member is SHORT, 
the comma is better omitted. 


EXAMPLES. 


Man is cut down like a flower, 

His time paſſeth away like a ſhadow. 

The wicked are like the troubled ſea. 

T he righteous ſhall flouriſh like a palm-tree *. 
He giveth ſnow like wool. 

He ſcattereth the hoar-tfroſt like aſhes. 

He ſpreadeth out the heavens like a curtain, 


His judgements are like the great deep +. 


* "£5 ot. Septuag, Pal. xcii. 12. As the Greels 
word phoinix ſignifies both a palm-tree, and the fabulous bird, 
called the phenix, ſome of the Fathers have abſurdly imagined, 
that the P'ſalmiſt alludes to the latter; and, on his autho- 
ritv, have made the phenix an argument of a reſurrection. 
Tertullian calls it, “ pleniſſimum atque firmiſlimum hujus 
ſpei ſpecimen.” TER TVT I. de Reſurrectione, c. 13. Bunt [.. 
Catech. 18. EF1yKAN. in Ancorato. 

+ Job xiv. 2. Pfal. cxliv. 4. Iſa. lvii. 20. Pſal. cxlvii. 16. 
CiVe 2. XXXVie C. The fcriptures are full of theſe beautiful 
Anmles, 


18, RELATIVE 
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18. RELATIVE PRONOUNS are connective 
words, and generally admit a comma, or 
2 ſhoxt pauſe, before them. 


EXAMPLE So 


HE is a coxcomb, to values himiclt upor: 
his dreſs, 


We can hardly meet with any one, le 
humbly thinks he has too little ſenſe, 


There is no charm in the female fex, which 


can ſupply the place of virtue, 


Sweetneſs of temper is a quality, which reflects 
a luſtre on every accomplithinent. 


Sch-wearineſs is a Circumitanee, hich al- 


£/% « + * ; - 7 * 
Was attends 1011) 6 


The wicked man hears voices, wh: founs 
only in the cars of guilt, 


6 F:ilte 
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Falſe honour is a demon, that ſets the world in 


| a flame, 
11 It is labour only, that gives a reliſh to plea- 
| ſure. 
Make no friendſhip with any one, whoſe mo- 
| rals are depraved. 
1 He preaches ſublimely, whoſe life is irre- 
| | proachable *. 


Never open your heart to perſons, whom you 
do not know. 


| ? Aycu3TINUs, 


19. TWO 
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19, Two VERBS, having the ſame nominative 
caſe, and immediately connected by the 


conjunction AND, are not ſeparated by a 
comma, 


EXAMPLES. 


THE plain and ſimple ſtyle recommends and 
heightens the ſublime “. 


Good-nature mends and beautifies all ob- 
jects. 

The liberal arts ſoften and harmonize the 
temper. 


The ſtudy of natural hiſtory expands and 
elevates the mind. 


Religion purifies and refines the affections. 


8 8 —_—. 


EE" — — 


® Prix. Epiſt. J. iii. 13. 


20. IT HREE 


0 
4 


ROO" TEN — —— —— — — — — 
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20. THREE or MORE VERBS, having the ſame 
nominative caſe, and immediately following 
one another, are ſeparated by commas, 


EXAMPLES. 


I CAME, I ſaw, I conquered *. 


In a letter we may adviſe, diſſuade, exhort, 


comfort, requeſt, recommend, reconcile, dis- 
cuſs. 


Exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them 
into their proper channels, throws off redun- 
dancics, and aſſiſts nature in her neceſſary ope- 
Tations . 


Virtue ſtrengthens in adverſity, moderates in 
proſperity, guides in ſociety, entertains in ſol! - 
tude, adviſes in doubts, ſupports in ſickneſs, and 
comforts in the hour of death, 


Veni, vidi, vici. The meſſage which Julius Cæſar ſen! 
to his friend Amintius at Rome, when he conquered Pharnaccs, 


king of Pontus. Su Er. c. 37. PPV r. vol. i. p. 731. edit. 
1620, 


1 Spect. No 215. 
4 21. DEVERAL 
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21. SEVERAL VERBS in the infinitive mode, 
depending on one common word, and im- 
mediately ſucceeding one another, are divid- 
ed by commas, 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Spartan youth were accuſtomed to go 


barefoot, to lie on the ground, to ſuffer heat and 
cold, to live on the moſt ordinary proviſions, to 
be engaged in continual exerciſe, and to be 
enured to blows and wounds *. 


To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to inſtruct the 
ignorant, to reward the deſerving, is a great and 
godlike employment. 


* RoLlLlif, Anc. Hiſt, vol. v. 


22. A PARs 
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22. A PARTICIPLE, with a clauſe depending on 
it, is generally ſeparated from the reſt of the 
ſentence by a comma. 


EXAMPLES, 


THE whole earth is but a point, compared to 
the heavens. 


The planets are dark bodies, compoſed of carth 
and water. 


The fixed ſtars are ſuns, attended by a ſyſtem 
of planets. 


All mankind compoſe one family, aſſembled 
under the eye of one common FATHER. 


Many a deſpicable wretch lies under a marble 
monument, decorated with a flattering epitaph. 


Italy is a large peninſula, bonded on the north 
by the Alps. | 


One of Titian's landſcapes repreſents the 
goats, climbing up a hanging rock *. 


— 
——C — — 


* FENE1.ON's Let, to the Fr. Acad. p. 252.—Titian's 


Virgil 


idea is taken from Virgil, Ecl. i, 77. 
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Virgil has given us an affecting repreſenta- 
tion of Orpheus, lamenting his dear Eury- 
dice ®, 


AÆſop's Fables contain excellent inſtruction, 
conveyed under a pleaſing diſguiſe. 


Milton compares the ſtandard of Satan to a 
meteor, © /treaming to the wind +.” 


The oracles of antiquity were grofs impoſi- 


tions, ſupported by craft and ſuperſtition. 


China is one vaſt empire, ſpeaking one lan- 


guage, governed by one law, and /ympathizing in 
the ſame manners 1. 


» VII S. Georg. iv. 465. 


+ Th' imperial enſign; which, full high advanc'd, 
Shone like a meteor, ſtreaming to the wind. 
MIL rox, P. L. b. i. 536. 


Gray's application of this magnificent image to the beard and 
hair of the Welch Bard is a ridiculous burleſque, 

Looſe his beard and hoary hair 

Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air. 


J Hume, Elf, on the Riſe of Arts, vol. i. 


23. THREE 


— — 
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23. TuREE or MORE ADVERBS, immediately 
ſucceeding one another, are ſeparated by 
commas, 


EXAMPLES 


1 


SOME men ſin frequently, deliberately, and 
preſumptuoufly. 


We ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
piouſly *, in the preſent world. 


Succeſs generally depends on acting pru- 
dently, conſtantly, and vigorouſly, in what we 
undertake. 


A philoſopher ſhould examine every thing 
coolly, impartially, accurately, and rationally, 


— Tk. 


CC — 2 — c — — 


* In the common tranſlation, gedly, which is an adjective, 
is improperly connected with the two preceding adverbs. 


2.4. Some 
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24. Some ADVERBS are very properly preceded 
by a comma, 


EXAMPLES. 
NEVER let your mind be abſent in com- 
pany, eſpecially among your ſuperiors. 


You cannot conceive, how greatly exerciſe 
contributes to enliven the imagination. 


Chance never built the leaſt cottage, uch 


Iiſ the world. 

A falſe delicacy is affectation, nat politeneſs. 

True courage is exerted in repelling, not in 
offering injuries, 

This world is a ſtate of pilgrimage, nt a 
place of reſt. 

Devotion conſiſts in the diſpoſition of the 
heart, nat in the motion of the lips. 

Eſtabliſh your character on the baſis of 
eſteem, not on the flattery of dependents. 


11 


* Mirum eſt, ut animus agitatione motuque corporis exci- 
tetur. PLIN,. Epiſt. I. i. 6. 
Guard 


Kk ˙ ͤ · R ͤ 22 


b 
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Guard againſt all the world, particularly 
againſt a known enemy. 


To maintain order in a ſtate, there muft 
ſometimes be examples of ſeverity. 


Strength and weapons cannot avail, where 
conduct and courage are wanting. 


Rice acquires its greateſt perfection in Aſia, 
where it is the uſual food of the inhabitants. 


Virgil ſeldem riſes into any remarkable ſub- 
Iimity, where he is not fired by the Iliad *. 


A certain gloom and heavineſs enter, where- 
ever guilt reſides. 


Where, when, hence, whence, whither, when- 
ever, wherever, and other words of the fame 
nature, may be properly called adverbial con- 
junctions; becauſe they partake of the nature 
both of adverbs and conjunctions: of conjunc- 
tions, as they conjoin ſentences z of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes, either of tune, or of 


place t. 


_—_— 


— 


» Spect. N“ 279. 7 Hermes, he ite c. 2. P · 258. 
25. ADVERB3 
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25. ADVERBS f NO IMPORTANCE need not 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence by 
two commas. It would be better to omit 
the following points. 


BEAUTY, perhaps, depends principally on 


the mind. 


There is, ſurely, a pleaſure in beneficence. 
The voice of praiſe, deed, is ſweet “. 
Liſten not, however, to the ſycophant. 


Flattery is, certainly, pernicious. 

Nay, beſides, moreover, again, fir/t, ſecondly, 
thirdly, lei, once more, above all, on the contrary, 
in the next place, in ſhort, and all other words and 
phraſes of the ſame kind, at the beginning of 


ſentences, may be ſeparated from the context by 
a comma. i 


— — * 


— — — ͤÄ—— — — 


Hege axgowmn meg, XENOPHe apud PLIN. I. vii. 
ep. 32. Vide XX NO M. de Regno, where the ſentiment is 
expreded in difterent worgs, 

6 20. A comma 
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20. A comma is not improperly inſerted before # 
PREPOSITION, when the ſentence is LONG 
ENOUGH to require a pauſe. 


EXAMPLES, 


THERE is a charm in modeſt —_— 
abeve the force of words. 


The bees conſtruct their cells, according to the 
niceſt rules of geometry. 


No author ſhould attempt to divert his rea- 
der, at the expence of any man's private cha- 
racter. 


The Deity ſtands unſeen, behind the work- 
manſhip of his own hands. 


The generality of men make themſelves 
miſerable, by deſiring what is ſuperfluous, 


The 
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The ancients ſeparated the corn from the 
ear, by cauſing an ox to trample on the 
ſheaves “. 


Youth is the proper ſeaſon, for cultivating the 
humane and benevolent affections. 


Pride and ill- nature will be hated, in ſpite of 
all the wealth and greatneſs in the world. 


We were called into exiſtence, in order to 
receive happinels. 


Modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome, in the delicacy and diſpoſition of the 
fable +. 


Virgil exhauſts all the powers of imagina- 


tion, in the deſcent of Æneas to the regions of 
Pluto. 


— 


— 


Deut. xxv. 4. Hou. Il. xx. 495. Varro mentions this 
and ſome other methods, in uſe among the Romans, De Re 
Ruſtica, lib. i. 52. The cuſtom of employing the ox to 
tromple on the ſheaves, feems to have been a contrivance, not 


much wiſer than that of the Iriſh, faſtening the plough to 
the tails of their horſes, 


Spect. N 39, 


The 


„ „ „„ A + — — — — — 
4 


—_— 
m * 
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The earth is but a ſmall particle of duſt, 5: 
the boſorn of nature, 


Many people gratify their eyes and cars, 
?n/tead of their underſtanding. 


A pleaſing variety is diſcernible, throughout the 
whole viſible creation. 


Religion is a perpetual ſource of conſolation, 
under all the calamities of life. 


The ſenſitive plant ſhrinks and recedes, upon 
the leaſt touch of one's finger. 


Light is ſucceſſively propagated, with an al- 
moſt inconceivable ſwiftneſs *. 


We cannot open our eyes, ui admiring 
the wonderful occonomy of the univerſe, 


Em 1 


0 


* It is ſuppoſed, that the diſtance of the ſan from the 
earth is $1,000,000 of miles; and that à particle of light 
comes from thence in 8 minutes and 13 f:conds ; but that a 
cannon ball, flying with its uſual rapidity, would not paſs 
through this amazing interval of ſpace, in leis than 25 years, 


27. When 
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27. When the ſentence is $HoRT, the comma 
is unneceſſary. 


EXAMPLES. 


THE planets revolve round the ſun, 


They derive their light and heat fo his 
rays. | 

They are filled w:th proper inhabitants. 

The fixed ſtars are ſuns t other ſyſtems. 


The earth is a mere atom in the univerſe. 


Innumerable worlds lie beyond this viſible 
ſcene *. 


* Beyond the ſolar walk, or milky way. 
PoyE's Eſſ. on Man, i. 102. 


D 28, When 


1 


= — 


— 
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28. When a PREPOSITION is followed by a 
RELATIVE PRONOUN, a comma is very 
properly placed before the prepoſition. 


EXAMPLES. 


MAKE no friendſhip with any one, on 
whoſe veracity you cannot depend. 


It is barbarous to injure thoſe, from whom 
we have received a kindneſs, 


You reſign your liberty to the man, 1 whom 
you communicate your ſecrets. 


Politeneſs is the art of making thoſe people 


eaſy, with whom we converſe. 


Never attempt to do any things about which 
you are in doubt *. 


The ſcriptures contain thoſe rules, by which 
we ought to regulate our lives. 


Every evil habit is a ſtep towards that bot- 
tomleſs gulph, from which there is no return. 


* Quod dubitas, ne feceris. PIN. Epiſt. i. 18. C1c, de 
Off. lo 9 


Humility 
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Humility is the valley, 27 which virtue de- 


lights to grow. 


No thought can be juſt, 9 which good ſenſe 15 
not the ground-work *. 


Compaſſion is an emotion, of which you 
chould never be aſhamed. 


Gravity is one of thoſe great laws of nature, 
on which the ſyſtem of the world depends. 


There is not any virtue, to which Providence 
has not annexed a ſecret ſatisfaction. 


Socrates rallied the fables, zp9m which the 
ridiculous myſteries of his age were founded. 


I would not chooſe to ſee an old poſt pulled 
up, with which I have been long acquainted+. 


The firſt beauty of ſtyle is propriety, without 
which all ornament is puerile and ſuperfluous. . 


* Spect. N 62. 
+ Pop E to H. Bethel, Eſq. let, 30. 


D 2 29. Sentences 
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29. Sentences generally require a comma, or 
a pauſe, where there is a CONNECTIVE. 
PARTICLE, or a word, introducing a NEW | 


MEMBER, Which may be ſeparated from the 
preceding part. 


Conjunctions are Jol Nx rs *, where the body 
of a ſentence ought to be divided. 


Some of the principal conjunctions are, 
and, as, becauſe, before, both, but, either, even, ex- 
cept, if, leſi, nor, or, provided, ſince, ſo, than, that, 
though, till, unleſs, when, while, whether, 


EXAMPLES 


THE faculties of every animal are im- 
paired by diſuſe, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. 


® This metaphor is not improper, The word colon ſignifies 
a member, and may be compared to an arm in the human body 
the comma, to a hand or a finger. Thus likewiſe, in ancient 
poetry, a metrical foot, conſiſting of one long and two ſhort 
iyllables, was called a dactyl, from the Greek word Jax7v>o;, 
a finger, on account of the number and length of the ſyllables 
in a dactyl, correſponding with the number and length of the 
bones in a fingers 


| Virtue 
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Virtue is the higheſt proof of a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding, and the only ſolid baſis of great- 
nels. 


Good-nature never appears to ſo much ad- 
vantage, as when it is poliſhed by good breed- 


ing. 


Daiſies and violets have their charms, as well 
as roſes and lilies. 


People are unpolite, becauſe they do not 
know the world, 


It is unreaſonable to be angry with another 
man, becauſe he is not of your opinion, 


It is dangerous to indulge ourſelves in jeſts, 
becauſe they have generally a tincture of ma- 
lignity. 


A diamond muſt be poliſhed, Before it can 
appear to advantage. 


A true philoſopher preſerves an evenneſs of 
mind, 8:4 in proſperity and adverſity. 


D 3 Affectation 


it 
0 
i; 
4 
4 
\ 
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Affectation will not only deſtroy beauty, 


zul even change it into deformity. 
Virtue is not reſt, but action, 


Religion dwells not on the tongue, but in 
the heart. 


A good man will certainly be happy, either 
in this life or the next. 


A fenſe of religion has always prevailed, 
even among ſavages. 


There is no real uſe in ziches, except in the 
diſtribution, 


A diamond bears the force of the ſtrongeſt 
fire, except the concentrated ſolar rays, 


We ſhould be aſhamed of ſome of our beſt 
actions, if the world were to fee our real mo- 
tives. 

Many endeavour to divert their thoughts, 


i they ſhould hear the reproaches of their 
own minds. 


Men 
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Men do not think their fortune too great, 
ner their wit too little. 


Neither flatter others, nor permit others to 
flatter you, 


Be not too early in the faſhion, nor too long 
out of it. 


We have no certain account of the founder 
of Rome, or of the time of its foundation *, 


The idle ſchool-boy trifles over his books, 
er waſtes his precious moments in play. 


Conſcience will preſerve you from error, 
provided 4 you attend to its ſuggeſtions. 


A man may very eaſily comfort himfelf for 
the wrinkles of his face, provided his heart be 
fortihed with virtue. 


It is almoſt fix thouſand years, fince the earth 
was created, 


6—„ 


— 


* Difſert. on the Uncert. of the Rem, Hiſt. part ii. c. 1. 
+ Provided is properly a participle. 


D 4 As 
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As virtue is its own reward, fo vice is its 


own puniſhment, 


A delicacy of behaviour is more engaging, 
than elegance of dreſs, 


Silence is ſometimes more expreſſive, Hh 
the nobleſt eloquence, 


The fentiments of Fontenelle's ſhepherds 
are better ſuited to the toilets of Paris, than to 
the foreſts of Arcadia *, 


Dr. Halley has ſhewn, that one grain of 
gold may be cut into 10, oco viſible parts +, 


Sleep and love convinced Alexander, that he 
was not a god g. 


Virtue is fo amiable, hat even the vicious 
admire it. 


pe CEE 


_ _— 


* Hume, Eff. on Simplicity, vol. i. 

+ Ks1LL's Introd, to Nat. Phil. lect. v. 

t Antartpor pery yap uU £pn Toy ec auroy avayopruroiy 
10 r xabeuTty prange xas appihioiatery, PLUTARCH de Adul, 
et Amici Diſcrim. vol. ii. p. 65. edit. 1620. 


The 
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The ſun is Rill beautiful, 7hough ready to 
„ | 


The good you do is not loſt, though diſ- | 
regarded by the world, 


We know not what we are, till we have 
been tried. 


Fire lies peaceably in flint, 24 it is excited 
by colliſion. 


Devotion itſelf may diſorder the mind, wnleſs 
its heats are tempered with prudence #, 


No tree bears fruit in autumn, unkſe it 
bloſſoms in the ſpring. 


We generally forget our faults, when no 
body reminds us of them. 

Wiſdom is not aſhamed to be gay, when it- 
1s Proper. 


A coquet often loſes her reputation, while 
ſhe preſerves her virtue, 


A — 


hs Spect. No 201, | | 1 
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The ſmile of gaicty is often aſſumed, while 
the heart aches within, 


A man of ſenſe ſoon. perceives, whether his 
company is acceptable or not. 


30. In ſome of the foregoing ſentences, and 
others of a ſimilar conſtruction, the two 


conſtituent parts may be tranſpoſed. In 
this caſe, they are to be divided by the ſame 


point, 
E X AMP I Es. 
IF the world were to ſee our real motives, 
we ſhould be aſhamed of ſome of our beſt ac- 
tions. 


Or, if the conjunction were omitted in this 
manner, the comma would ſtill be ne- 


ceſſary. 
we ſhould be aſhamed of ſome of our beſt 
actions, were the world to ſee our real motives. 
When no body reminds us of our faults, we 
generally forget them. 
While a coquet preſerves her virtue, ſhe 


often loſes her reputation, 
31. When 
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31. When a comparative member, introduced 
by the conjunction As or THAN, is ſhort, 
the comma may be omitted, 


EXAMPLES, 
LOVE is ſtrong as death, 
Jealouſy is cruel as the grave. 
The righteous ſhall ſhine as the ſtars, 
Man fleeth as a ſhadow. 


He fades as a leaf *. 


His days are ſwifter than a weaver's ſhuttle. 
Wiſdom is more precious than rubies, 


She is more beautiful than the ſun +. 


Some conjunctions, when they occur in ſen- 
tences, not fo cloſely connected as the fore- 
going, are preceded by a ſemicolon. 


— 


Oln te quAuy yeveny ToinTe Kai avIpune 
Hon. II. vi. 146. 


+ For theſe elegant compariſons, ſee Cantic. viii. 6. 
Dan. xii. 3. Job xiv. 2. Iſa. lxiv. 6. Job vil. 6. Prov. Ill. 15» 


Wiſd. vii. 29. 
D 6 32. A re- 
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32. A remarkable expreſſion, or a ſhort obſer- 
vation, in the form of a quotation, ought 
to be ſeparated from the words, which in- 
troduce and follow it. If the quotation be 
very ſhort, or cloſely connected with the 
context, a comma will be ſufficient *. 


EXAMPLES. 


SWIFT fays, no wiſe man ever wiſhed 
himſelf younger. 


It hurts a man's pride to fay, I do not 
Know. 


To ſay to a man, you lie, is a groſs affront. 
Plutarch calls lying, the vice of ſlaves +. 


Plato ſaid to Xenocrates, ſacrifice to the 
graces J. 
Gop faid, let there be light. 


1 1 


— 


* Sce Chap. ive 8 4. 

+ To Jeudtofai Jouhompere;, PLuUT. de Lib. educand. 
vol. ii. p. 11. 

T Set Talg yapiois DIOG. LAERT. in Viti Xenocratis, 
1. We Co 2. 


33. Where 
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33. Where a verb is underſtood, a comma may 
be inſerted. 


EXAMPLES 


COMPLAISANCE makes friends ; 
truth, enemies. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine. 


The aim of orators is victory ; of hiſtorians, 
truth ; of poets, admiration. 


Peter is painted with the keys ; Paul, with a 
ſword; Andrew, with a croſs; James the 
Greater, with a pilgrim's ſtaff and a gourd- 
bottle; James the Leſs, with a fuller's pole ; 
John, with a cup and a winged ſerpent ; Bar- 
tholomew, with a knife; Philip, with a long 
ſtaff or croſs; Thomas, with a lance ; Mat- 
thew, with a hatchet ; Matthias, with a battle- 
ax; Simon, with a ſaw; and Jude, with a 


club. 
From 


— hy — 
EZ 
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From law ariſes ſecurity; from ſecurity, cu- 
rioſity; from curioſity, knowledge. 


Solitude makes us love ourſelves; converſa- 
tion, others. 


Some place the bliſs in action; ſome, in eaſe: 
Thoſe call it pleaſure; and contentment, theſe “. 


34. Any clauſe, which intervenes between the 
nominative caſe and the verb, and which may 
be omitted without injuring the conſtruction, 
ought to be included between two commas. 


E X AMP L ES. 
EPIC UROUsS, we are told, left behind him 
three hundred volumes of his works +. 


Varro, 


PoE, Eff. on Man, iv. 21. 

+ Diogenes Laertius fays, Epicurus wrote ccc cylindri, that 
is, volumes rolled up in the form of a cylinder. Cyr1inDaus 
and VOLUMEN were uſed by the ancients to ſignify a roll, in- 
cluling a fingle tract, book, or canto. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking 
of the fifteen books of his Metamorphoſes, ſays : 

Sunt quoque mutatæ ter quinque volumina forme. 


Triſts i. 1. 117. 
In 
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Varro, according to his own account, com- 
poſed four hundred and ninety books *. 


Lopez de Vega, as M. Formey aſſerts, com- 
poſed two thouſand dramatic pieces +. 

Didymus, as Seneca informs us, wrote four 
thouſand books 4. 

Origen, if we may believe Epiphanius, was 
the author of ſix thouſand treatiſes &. 


2 
— 


In this view the works of Epicurus, and even the famous 
Alexandrian library, which, according to A. Gellius, lib. vi. 17. 
conſiſted of „ almoſt 700,000 volumes, appears to have been 
more inconſiderable than we might otherwiſe imagine. 

Vitruvius relates a curious anecdote, which gives us no very 
great idea of the Ptolemean library. He informs us, that 
Ariſtophanes [ Byzantinus] read, or at leaſt attempted to read, 
all tne books in that library, in the order in which they ſtood. 
The words of Vitruvius are, “ Dixerunt eſſe quendam Ariſto- 
phanem, qui ſummo ſtudio, ſummäque diligentia, quotidie 
oMN Es libros ex ordine perlegeret.” ViTruv. in præf. ad 
lib. vii.How infignificant are all modern readers, and parti- 
cularly the frivolous and ſuperficial ſcholars of the pretent age, 
compared with this indefatigable ſtudent ! For their comfort 
however it may be conſidered, that 200 volumina of the an- 
cients might not contain more than one of our folios. 

A. Orrr. ii. 10. 

+ FoxMEy on the Belles Lettres, & 15. Rapin ſays, 
* more than 300 comedies, which is more probable. Reflect. 
on Ariſt. Poet. & 26. 

{| SexEc. Epiſt. 88. 

& Erirnax. Hercs, 64. p-. 591. edit. 1682, 
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Many people, like Domitian, have employed 
themſclves in catching flies. 


The mind, if not ſtored with uſeful know- 
ledge, will become a magazine of trifles and 
follies. 


Inattention to the buſineſs in hand, let it be 
what it will, is the ſign of a frivolous mind. 


Great conquerors, whom hiſtorians have fo 


much extolled, have been the ſcourges of man- 
kind, 


Many of the Romiſh faints, I believe, were 
groſs hypocrites. 


The fear of want, when it becomes too vio- 


lent, degenerates into avarice. 


Our pity, the univerſal language of huma- 
nity, calls loudly upon us to relieve the diſ- 
treffed. 


The whole interſtice in nature, from a plant 


to a man, is filled up with various kinds of crea- 
tures, 


A ſtar, 
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A ſtar, at the end of the tail of the Little 
Bear, is called the polar ſtar. 


This globe, which we inhabit, is but a 
planet. 


The Julian ſtar, in the opinion of Dr. Hal- 
ley, was a comet *. 


Comets, it is certain, do not preſage any ca- 
lamity. - | 


All philoſophy, which is not built upon expe- 
rience, is but conjectural amuſement, 


The ſciences, in general, open and enlarge the 
mind, 2 


Aſtronomy, for inſtance, ſuggeſts the moſt 
ſublime ideas, 


The heavens, adorned with an innumerable 
multitude of ſtars, proclaim the glory of 60D, 


—— 


* This comet appeared 44 years before Chriſt; afterwards 
in 531; again in 1106; and, laſtly, in 1680. Its period is 
$75 years, 


35. A clauſe, 
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35. A clauſe, which intervenes between the verb 
and the accuſative or objective cafe, and 
which may be omitted without injuring the 
conſtruction, ought to be included between 
two commas. 


EXAMPLE 8, 
COVET not, ſays Menander, even the 
thread of another man's needle “. 


Avoid, as much as poſlible, the company of 
debauchees, 


A man of letters never experiences, like 
other men, the plague of idleneſs. 


Endeavour to expel, as Perſius adviſes, the 
old grandmother out of your noddle +, 


Homer deſcribes, with inimitable pathos, the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. 


——— 


—— — * 
— „* 


Munde Berovng ka, Er ν,E:6.. MEN AN D. Frag. p. 269. 
edit. Clerici, 1709. 
Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. PER. Sat. v. 92. 


30. Any 
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—_ Oe. 


eren . 


36. Any member of a compounded ſentence, 
wherever inſerted, which may be omitted, | 
without injuring the conſtruction, may be 
included between two commas, 


EXAMPLES. 


MAN is, at preſent, in a ſtate of pro- 
bation, 


Pain and ſorrow are, more or leſs, the portion 
of all men, 


We are ſervile, as Shakeſpeare _ it, 
to all the ſkiey influences ®, 


Nature has wiſely ordered a want of appetite, 
in the beginning of diſtempers, as a defence 
againſt their increaſe, 


She let concealment, like a worm i'th'bud, 
Feed on her damatk cheek +. 


* Meaſure for Meaſure, act iii. ſe. 1. 
T 'T welith Niglt, at 11. ſe. 6. 


Let 


5 
— - * 
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Let no wantonneſs of youthful ſpirits, no 
compliance with the intemperate warmth of 
others, ever betray you into prophane ſallies, 


Whatever violates nature, in any reſpect, 
cannot be innocent. 


A good character ſhines, with an amiable 
luſtre, through all the obſcurity of a low for- 
tune, 


Fire is, as it were, the ſoul of the univerſe, 


The clouds fly, as it were, upon the wings of 
the wind. 


Olympus and Parnaſſus were faid to reach 
unto heaven, that is, above the clouds, 


37. Several 
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37. Several clauſes, or parenthetical expreſſions, 
between the nominative caſe and the verb, 
ſhould be ſeparated from the nominative 
caſe and the verb, and trom one another, by 
commus. 


EX AMP LES. 


VICES, like ſhadows, towards the evening 
of life, grow great and monſtrous. 


Do not imagine, that the fate, either of ſingle 
perſons, of empires, or of the whole earth, de- 
pends on the ſtars. 


A ſtream of ſmoke, iſſuing from the chimney 
of a retired cottage, ſhaded with trees, is a pleaſ- 


ing object “. 


3 8 


* We have this beautiful image in the Odyſſey. 


From a high point I mark'd, in diftant view, 
A ftream of curling ſmoke aſcending blue; 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 
Of Circe's palace, boſom'd in the grove, 
Porz, Odyl, x. 173. 


Strong 


1 3 * 1 0 
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Strong ſenſe, united to delicate ſentiment, 
improved by ſtudy and obſervation, and free 
from prejudice, is neceſſary to form a proper 


judge of literary productions. 


Xerxes, upon whom Fortune had laviſhed all 
her favours, not content with being maſter of 
powerful armics, numerous fleets, and incx- 
hauſtible treaſures, propoſed a reward to any one, 
who ſhould invent a new pleaſure *. 


28. The inſertion of oxE comma, and no 
more than one, between the nominative caſe 
and the verb, is, in general, to be avoided, :5 
irregular punctuation. 


EXAMPLES. 


HE who knows not how to diſſemble, 
knows not how to reign +. 


* Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. l. v. 87. 

+ Qui neſcit ſimulare, neſcit regnare. The maxim which 
Lewis XI. of France recommended to his ſon, Charles VIII. 
V. AE-MYL, Hitt, Franc. p- 445, edit. 1555+ 


He 
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He who is engaged in buſineſs, pines for 
leiſure. 


Men who are inſolent in proſperity, are weak 
and timorous in adverſity. 


Time which ſtrengthens friendſhip, weakens 


love *. 


The breaſt which is never pained, can never 
be pleated. 


He whoſe deſires are boundleſs, will always be 
reſtleſs. 


In theſe ſentences another comma ſhould be 
inſerted before the relative pronouns, wh, 


which, whoſe; and the words between the no- 


minative caſe and the verb will then form 4 


clauſe, reſembling a parentheſis +. 


* BrRUYERT, c. 4. 

Þ+ * They that are in the fleſh, cannot pleaſe God. I would 
rat er,” ſays MA1TTAIRE, © place a comma after they ; be- 
cauſe, without it, the comma after flop will ſeparate they from 
the verb can.“ MAITTAIAE, Gram. p. 195+ 


39. A comma 
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29. A comma between the nominative caſe and 
the verb, when neither a parentheſis, nor any 
phraſe equivalent to a parentheſis, intervenes, 
is improper ; unleſs the LENGTH of the ſen- 
tence ſhould require a pauſe. 


EXAMPLE $S. 


T HE ſociety of ladies, is a ſchool of polite- 
nels. 


A great book, is a great evil *. 


The law of nature, is the law of Gop. 
The epic poet, is ſuppoſed to be inſpired. 


An ordinary reader, cannot reliſh what is 
ſublime. 


The arrangement of words, contributes to 
perſpicuity. 

Every part of matter, ſwarms with living 
creatures, 


It would be better to omit the points in theſe 
ſentences, 


— — — 


* CALLIMACHvUs apud Athenæum, lib. iii, & 1. 


40. A ſimple 
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40. A fimple ſentence however, when it is 2 
long one, and the nominative caſe is ac- 
companied with inſeparable adjuncts, may 
admit of a pauſe immediately before the 
verb, 


EXAMPLE 5. 
THE good taſte of the preſent age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the 
Engliſh language, 


The navigation of the ancient Romans, was 
chiefly confined to the Mediterranean ſea, 


The ſevereſt puniſhment of an injury, is the 
conſciouſneſs of having done a malevolent 
action. 


The higheſt art of the mind of man, is to 
poſſeſs itſelf with tranquility in imminent dan- 


ger v. 


1 * — 


* Tatler, No 41 
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Whoever is capable of forgetting a benefit, is 


an enemy to ſociety *. 


A principal point of wiidom, is to know how 


to value things. 


The great end of all human induſtry, is the 


attainment of happineſs, 


This pauſe ſeems to be neceſſary, at leaſt in 
ſpeaking or reading, that the ſentence may be 
more eaſily pronounced, and the complex nomi- 
native caſe more diſtinctly exhibited, 


It may be obſerved, that a parenthetical 
clauſe is very often inſerted between the nomi- 
native caſe and the verb; but not ſo frequently 
between the verb and the accufative or ob- 
jective caſe. Thus we fay, Mr. Pope, in 
his paſtorals, has imitated Virgil ; and not 
« Mr. Pope has imitated, in his paſtorals, 
Virgil.” From whence we may conclude, that 
a comma between the nominative Cale and the 


_— 


Trax. of Cyrus, p. 3. 
verb, 
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verb is, in many caſes, the beſt diviſion, which a 


{ontence will admit. 


IN almoſt all the foregoing rules and ex- 
amples, great regard mult be paid to the length 
of thoſe clauſes, which form a compounded 
ſentence, and are ſuppoſed to require the inſer- 
tion of a comma, When the clauſes are ſhort, 
and cloſely connected, the point may be omit- 
ted, On the contrary, a ſunple ſentence, 
when it is a long one, may adinit of a pauſe. 
For nature, which never ſeparates the agreeable 
from the truly uſeful, has annexed a pleaſure to 
reſpiration, which the hearer feels, as well as the 
ſpeaker. 


An ingenious writer has obſerved, that not 
half the pauſes are found in printing, which are 
heard in the pronunciation of a good reader or 
ſpeaker; and that, if we would read or fpcak 
well, we mutt pauſe, upon an average, at every 


ſiſch or ſixth word *. 


— — — 


* War xs Elem, of Elocuticn, vol. 3. p. 111, 
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The pauſes therefore ſhould be determined 
by the wants of reſpiration, and the laws of 
taſte. I he principal deſign of this chapter is to 
aſcertain thoſe laws, and point out thoſe places, 
at which a ſtop may be properly and commo- 
ciouſly admitted, 
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C. HAP. II. 


Of @ SEMICOLON. 


SEMICOLON fignifies ha! a mem- 

ber. The point, which bears this »p- 
pellation, is uſed for dividing a compounded 
ſentence into two or more parts, not ſo cloſely 
connected, as thoſe, which are ſeparated by a 
comma ; nor yet fo independent on cach other, 
as thoſe, which are diſtingulſhed by a colon, 


In reading, a ſemicolon requires a longer 


pauſe than a comma. 
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1. Some conjunctions, when they expreſs an. 


addition, an inference, an oppoſition, &c. 
admit of a ſemicolon before them. The 
proper point however docs not depend upon 
any particular conjunction; but upon the 
degree of connection, ſubſiſting betvcen the 
two adjoining clauſes, 


EXAMPLES, 


LET your behaviour be mild and una{- 


fuming ; and it will certainly be engaging. 


Modeſty is one of the chief ornaments of 
youth; and has always been eſteemed a preſage 
of riſing mec. 


Some things will not bear a ſtrong light; and 
others require to be thrown into a ſhade. 


Moſt of our pleaſures are imaginary 3 bt 
our diſquietudes are real. 


Straws ſwim upon the ſurface ; but _ lic 


* 


at the bottom *. 


—— 


— — 


Exrors, like ſtraws, upon the ſurface flow: 
He, who wauld ſearch for pearls, muſt dive below. 
Dev. 
Chaucer 
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Chaucer followed nature every where; b 
never went beyond her *, 


Loquacity ſtorms the ear; but modeſty gains 
the affections. 


His faults were the faults of a man; but his 
beauties were the beauties of an angel +, 


A jeſt is not an argument; nor is a loud 
laugh a demonſtration. 


Chriſtianity muſt certainly be the true reli- 
gion; otherwiſe all the religions in the world are 
but fables. 


Green is the moſt refreſhing colour to the 
eye; therefore Providence has made it the com- 
mon dreſs of nature, 


Satire attacks the vices of men directly; 
ꝛohereas comedy attacks them only obliquely. 


Virtue is real honour ; whereas all other diſ- 
tinctions are merely titular . 


A clowniſh air is but a ſmall defect; y it is 


enough to make a man diſagreeable. 


— 


* DzvDEN, Pref, to Fables. 
F SrENCE on Pop:'s Odyſſey, Even, iii. 


þ Spit. Iv? 286. 
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2. The connection, which appears between the 
ſeveral parts of the following compounded 
ſentences, is properly diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſemicolon. 


XAMPP L ES. 


THE orator makes the truth plain to his 
hearers; he awakens them; he excites them 
to action; he ſhews them their impending 


danger . 


Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new ; that 
nature and life are pre-occupied ; and that de- 
ſcription and ſentiment have been long ſince 
exhauſted +. 


We may rather ſuppoſe, that nature is un- 


limited in her operations; that ſhe has inex- 


hauſtible treaſures in reſerve ; that knowledge 


* FrxxrLON, Letter to the French Academy, p. 219. 
4 Kambler, Ne 143. Bavvrky, ch. i 
| | Wd 
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will always be progreſſive; that there are in- 
numerable regions of imagination yet unex- 
plored; and that all future generations will 
continue to make diſcoveries, of which WE 
have not the leaſt idea “. 


If we review the circumſtances of this king- 
dom, we ſhall have the pleaſure to fee a people, 
| diſtinguiſhed by the favour of heaven; a people 
in poſſeſſion of every deſirable advantage; a 
country abounding in all the comforts and 
conveniences of life; a happy eſtabliſhment 
in church and ſtate; a profound tranquility, 
while the greater part of Europe is involved in 
war; a general harmony and unanimity in the 


— »„— — 


Rerum Natura ſacra ſua non ſmul tradit. Initiatos nag 
credimus ; in veſtibulo ejus hzremus. SEN. Nat. Queſt, 
1. vii. c. 31. | 

Multum adhuc reftat operis, multumque reſtabit ; nec ulli 
nato poſt mille ſæcula præcludetur occaſio, aliquid adhuc adji- 
ciendi, Id. Epiſt. 64. 

Veritas nondum eſt occupata: multum ex 1114 etiam futuris 
reli ctum eſt. Id. Epiſt. 33. 

Veniet tempus, quo iſta, que nunc latent, in lucem dies 
extrahat, et longioris ævi diligentia , ... Veniet tempus, quo 
poſteri tam aperta nos neſciſſæ mirentur. Id. Nat. Quæſt. 
I. vii. c. 25. 
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nation; an amiable and exemplary ſovereign; 


2 judicious and active adminiſtration; the arts 


and ſciences in their glory; armies, which have 


been remarkably triumphant; and a royal navy, 


which has gained immortal honour, and extended 
our conqueſts and our commerce to every quar- 


ter of the globe *. 


3. When ſeveral detached phraſes ſucceed one 

another, each forming a complete ſenſe, they 
are properly diſtinguiſhed by a PxR10D. 
Nevertheleſs, when they are ſhort ; when 
they have a ſlight connection; when they 
are ſubordinate parts of one general propoſi- 
tion; or ſeem to be only thrown promiſ- 
cuouſly into one group, the exact pointing 
may be neglected or diminiſhed, and the ſe- 
micolon uſcd inſtead of the period. 


EXAMPLES. 
THE pride of wealth is contemptible ; the 


pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity 


and rank is ridiculous ; but the pride of bigotry 
is inſupportable +. 


hs — - 
hd 


——_— 


* S-r119n on the General Faſt, 1761, by Mr. RogEx TS0N- 
+ Pzacival, Mol Tales. 
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Liſten to the affectionate counſels of your pa- 
rents; treaſure up their precepts ; reſpect their 
riper judgments ; and endeavour to merit the 


approbation of the wiſe and good *. 


The epic poem creates admiration ; tragedy 
Porces tears from us; comedy makes us laugh; 
and paſtoral produces gentle and pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions +, | 


nns 


* PR RCIVAIL, Moral Tales. ä 
Fon ux v on the Belles Lettres, 5 
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C H A P. IV. 


Of a corLox. , 


COLON is a Greek word, which fig- 
nifies a member, or a large diviſion of a 
"period. In reading, it requires a pauſe, ſome- 
thing longer than a ſemicolon ; but not ſo com- 
plete a one as a period, 


t. A COLON is uſed, when the preceding part 
of the ſentence is complete in its conſtruc- 
tion ; but is followed by ſome additional re- 
mark or illuſtration, naturally ariſing from 
the foregoing member, and immediately de- 
pending on it in ſenſe, though not in ſyntax. 


EXAMPLES, 
THE well-bred man deſires only to pleaſe : 


the coxcomb wiſhes to ſhine. 


Do not flatter yourſelf with the idea of perfect 
” Happine6s : there is: no ſuch thing in the world. 
A 
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An ordinary reader does not reliſh what is 
ſublime : it does not affect him. 


Nothing is made in vain : every thing havits 
uſe. 


He was one of the nobleſt works of Gon: 


he was an honeſt man. 


Only good and wiſe men can be friends : 
Others are but companions, 


Rebuke thy ſon in private : public reproof 
hardens the heart. 


Study to acquire a habit of thinking: no 
ſtudy is more important, 


The path of truth is a plain and ſafe path: 
that of falſehood is a perplexing maze. 


No man ſhould be too peſitive : the wifeſt are 
often deceived, 


An idle man is a monſter in the creation: 
every thing around him is active. 


we 


Virtue 
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Virtue is too lovely to be concealed in a cell: 
the world is her ſcene of action. 


Time is not the only maſter of experience: 


books inſtruct. 


Admiration is commonly the effect of groſs 
ignorance : great admirers are generally great 
fools. 


2. The colon ſeems to be uſed with propriety, 
where a CONJUNCTION is not expreilec, 
but UNDERSTOOD. A conjunction, in the 
middle of the foregoing ſentences, would 
form a cloſer connection, and require a 
ſemicolon. 


EXAMPLES, 


THE well-bred man deſires only to plecafe ; 
but the coxcomb wiſhes to ſhine, 


Do not flatter yourſelf with the idea of perfect 
happineſs; for there is no ſuch thing in the 
world, | 


An ordinary reader does not reliſh what is 


ſublime ; becauſe it does not affect him. 
3. Two 
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3. Two or three colons are uſed by ſome 
writers in one ſentence, 


EXAMPLE. 


WERE all books reduced to their quint- 
eſſence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny paper: there would be 
ſcarce any ſuch thing in nature as a folio ? the 
works of an age would be contained on a few 
ſhelves: not to mention millions of volumes, 


that would be utterly annihilated *, 


This punCtuation ſeems to be inaccurate. 
The ſecond and third clauſes are intimately con- 
2d with the firſt, and require only two ſemi- 
colons. The fourth alone is an additional clauſe, 
naturally ariſing from the former; but not abſo- 
lutely depending in ſyntax on any preceding 
member. The only place therefore, where a 
colon ought to be admitted, is after the word 
fſhelvet. 


* ADpDd130nu, Spect. No 12, 


It 
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Tt may be preſumed, in general, that one 
colon in a period is ſufficient ; as two ſuppli- 
mental clauſes, equally independent on the fore- 
going part, and on each other, can ſcarcely ever 
occur. 


4. A colon is commonly uſed, when an example, 
a quotation, or a ſpeech is introduced, in 
this manner : 


EVE is thus beautifully deſcribed by Mil- 
ton: 
% Grace was in all her ſteps.” 
Always remember this ancient maxim: 
Know THYSELF “. 


The ſaying of Pythagoras contains the moſt 
excellent advice: REVERENCE THYSELF . 


The ſcriptures give us an amiable repreſen- 
tation of the Deity in theſe words: Gop 18 
LOVE. 


ab otaurey, Noſce teipſum. Dios. LAEAT. in Vita 
Thaletis. Juv. Sat. xi. 27. 
+ narrar 3s Ga aig utes oeuvre PYT NAG. Aur, Carm. 
v. 12. | 
Providence 


CE 
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Providence has ftamped every poſſeſſion of 
man with this inſcription: REJOICE WITH 
TREMBLING,. 


5. It is obſervable, that every verſe in the 
Ffalms, the Te Deum, and other parts of the 
Liturgy, is divided by a colon, 


EXAMPLE $ 


MY tongue is the pen: of a ready writer. 
Let every thing that hath breath: praiſe the 
Lord *, 


The noble army of martyrs : praiſe thee, 
The Father: of an infinite majeſty. 


This point is calculated for choirs, where 


ſuch parts of the ſervice are chanted; and only 


ſer ves to divide the chant into two parts. 
Though we are told, that the Pſalms are 


« pointed, as they are to be ſung or ſaid in 


churches,” the colon is not to be regarded in 


reading them, unleſs it happens to be placed in 


conformity to the rules of punctuation, 


— — —— ä - 
* — — 
— — 


9363 — . * ” * 


* Plal. xlv, 2. cl. 6. 
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CHAP. . 


Of a FER10 p. 


PERIOD properly ſignifies à circuit, 

or a ſentence, in which the meaning is 
ſuſpended, till the whole is finiſhed. It is 
called by Cicero, “ verborum ambitus *.“ 
The Greek and Latin writers, who were at 
liberty to throw the firſt word in coi:iicuction 
to the end of the ſentence, could ca term a 
period of this nature ; but modern languages 
do 


— 


* Compreher.fio et ambitus verborum. C1c. de Clar. Orat, 

$ 66.—In toto circuitu illo verborum, quem Græci vifisde, 

nos tum ambitum, tum circuitum, tum comprehenſionem, aut 

continuationem, aut circunulcriptionem, dicimus. CIC. Orator, 
§41. 

According to this idea, the following ſentence is a regular 
period : Atl? after much fatigue, through deep roads, and 
in bad weather, ws came, with no imall diſhculty, t dur 
Journey 's end.“ 


By 
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do not ſo readily admit of ſuch a circuitous ar- 
rangement. In Engliſh, a ſentence of any fort, 
which is complete in itſelf, or independent on 
every other, is called a pericd ; and the point, 
diſtinguiſhed by that name, 1s always placed at 
the concluſion. 


In reading, a period requires a full ſtop, that 
:5, 2 complete pauſe, or a perfect interval of 
lence. 


— — — 


By a different arrangement theſe words form what is called a 
louſe or disjointed ſentence, thus: “Wie came to our journey's 
end, at lat, with no ſmall difficulty, after much fatigue, 
trough deep roads, and in bad weather.“ 

In the latter ſentence, there are no leſs than five words, 
namely, end, laſt, difficulty, fatigue, roads, with any of which 
the ſentence . might have been terminated, CAMP RELTLLI's 
Phil. of Rhet. b. ili. c. 3. S 3+ p- 341. 

Demetrius Phalereus compares a looſe ſentence to a heap of 
Kones ;z and a regular period to an arch, in which the ſtones 
have a dependence on one another. De Elocut. F 13. 


1. It 


| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
j 
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1. If two ſentences come together, and have no 
connection, either in ſenſe or conſtruction, 
notwithſtanding their brevity, they ought to 


be conſidered as two ſeparate periods, and 
divided by a full ſtop, | 


EXAMPLES 


FEAR God. Honour the king. 
Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceaſing “. 


2. A period may be admitted between two fen- 
tences, which are joined by a disjunctive or a 
copulative conjunction, provided the con- 
ſtruction of the latter ſentence does not un- 
mediately depend on the former. 


| Several chapters in the New Teſtament begin 


with but, for, wheref7re, therefore, and, &c. 
For inſtance :; 


BUT a certain man, named Ananias, &c. Acts, 
ch. v. 


For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man, 
&c. Mat. xx, 


r 
+ N — 
ꝓ—— — 


* 1Pct. ii. 17. 1 Tlief. v. 16, 17.— See chap. Iii. 5 3. 
Therefore 
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Therefore thou art inexcuſable, O man, &. 
Rom. ii. 


Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear, 
&c. x Theſ. iti. 


And unto the angel of the church in Sardis, &c. 
Rev. lit, 


It is remarkable, that nineteen chapters in the 
Revelations begin with AND, 


By theſe examples it appears, that the fore- 
going conjunctions are uſed, when there is a re- 
mote, as well as when there is a cloſe and inti- 
mate union between two ſentences in a diſcourſe ; 
and that the quality of the point does not depend 
on the connective particle, but on the ſtructure 
of the two ſentences. 


3. Any point, except a period, after an abbre- 
viated word, is improper. 


EXAMPLE S. 
Mad®, Eſq; Feb: 


"Theſe words ſhould be abbreviated in this 
manner : 


Mad  FEſq. Feb. 


It 
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Tt is better however not to abbreviate the 
word Madam; or any other word, in which the 
abbreviation ſaves the trouble of writing only ons 
or two letters. 


The cuſtom of placing a ſemicolon after the 
q; in the abbreviation of Eſquire, is ridiculouſly 
derived from this circumſtance. In manuſcripts, 
the word was generally abbreviated with a flou- 
riſh after that letter, reſembling the figure of 
three (3). The printers ſometimes repreſented 
this flouriſh by a proper character; but very 
often, for want of the type, ſubſtituted a ſemi - 
colon. Such words as negue, atque, quoque, are 
abbreviated both ways in the old editions of the 
claſſicg. Thus, the flouriſh and the ſemicolon 
are uſed promiſcuouſly in an edition of Horace, 
printed at Cologn, in che year 1589. But as 
theſe characters, eſpecially the ſemicolon, are ſo 
manifeſtly abſurd, either in Latin or Engliſh ab- 
breviations, they ſhould be entirely exploded, 
The ancient, ſimple, and rational mode of ab- 
breviating the enclitical particle que, &c. was, by 
adding a dot or period: as, pos r ER ISO. ko- 
KUM “. FINIS. AB ORIGINE +» 


———— 


<li. At 
— — 


® Gr. p-. 591. + REIN IS, p. 675. 


11 CHAP, 


— 
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CHAP. i, 


Of an INTERROGATION. 


NOTE of interrogation is uſed at the 
end of an interrogative ſentence ; that is, 
when a queltion is atked, 


In reading, an interrozation generally re- 
quircs a longer ſtop than a period; becauſe an 
anſwer is either returned or implied; and con- 
ſequently a proper interval of ſilence is ne- 
ceſlary. 


1. The 
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t. The following ſeries of queſtions requires, at 
each diviſion, a note of interrogation. 


HOW thrive your garden-plants ? how look 
the trees? how ſpring the broccok and the fi- 
nocchio ? how did the poppies bloom ? and how 
is the great room approved ? What parties have 
you had of pleaſure ? what in the grotto ? what 
upon the Thames * ? 


Why is a magnificent palace preferred to a 
Cleanly cottage ? a piece of painting, to an ordi- 


| nary ſign-poſt ? a ſuit of embroidery, to a co- 


vering of frize ? a ſervice of plate, to a ſet of 
earthen diſhes? a numerous attendance, to a 
dumb-waiter? a concert of muſic, to a ſet of 
ruſtic ſcrapers ? an opera, to a village wake + ? 


r — 
. o 


* Mr. Digby to Mr. Pope, Let. 14 
4 Philemon io Hy daſſ es, Conv. 2. 


2, Queſtions, 
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2. Queſtions, which a perſon aſks himſelf in 
contemplation, ought to be terminated by 
points of interrogation. 


EXAMPLE 5$S. 


WHAT power built over our heads this 
magnificent arch“? Who adorned the heavens 
with ſuch exquiſite beauty? Who painted the 
clouds with inimitable colours? At whoſe voice 
do the planets perform their conſtant revolutions ? 
Who guides the comets through the remote re- 
gions of the univerſe? Who arrayed the fun 
with tranſcendent glory? What hand has lighted 
that aſtoniſhing flame? 


* Ther? is, philoſophically ſpeaking, no arch over our heads, 
Tue ſky has only that appearance, becauſe the fight is loſt on 
nder, at equal diſtances, in the depth of unbounded ſpa:e, 


F 3- A point 
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3: A point of interrogation is improper after 
ſentences, which are not QUESTIONS, but 
only expreſſions of ADMIRATION, or ſome 
other emotion; 


EXAMPLE Se. 


HOW many inſtances have we of chaſtity in 
the fair ſex * ? 


How finely has the ſon of Sirach deſcribed the 
art of gaining friends ? 


With what prudence does he caution us in 
the choice of our companions ? 


With what ſtrokes of nature has he deſcribed 
the behaviour of a treacherous friend U ? 


1K — 


4 Speck. No 73. + Ibid. Ne 68. 


4. The 


he 
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4. The generality of writers uſe a note of inter- 
rogation, when they only inform us, that a 
queſtion has been atked, and do not employ 
the very words, which form the queſtion. 


YOUR ſecher enquired, when I had heard 
From Madras? 


Your lifter aſked me, when I thouglit you 
would be in town? 


The Cyprians aſked me, why I wept ? 


I ated him, wherein the authority of the king 
conſiſted? 


Whether anger ought to be ſuppreſſed en- 
tirely, or only to be confined within the bounds 
of moderation *? 


Aſt your learned friend, why the Greeks 
joned a verb of the ſingular number, to a plurai 


nun of the neuter gender ? 


* 


. » 


? ENFi3ELD's Speaker, be iv. c. f. 


F 2 5. The 
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5. The foregoing ſentences are not interroga- 
tive, and therefore ſhould be terminated by 
period. To give them the interrogative 
form, they ſhould be expreſſed in this 


manner : 


YOUR father ſaid to me, When have you 
heard from Madras? 


When, ſaid your ſiſter, do you think oy bro- 
ther will be in town ? 


"The Cyprians faid to me, Why do you 
weep ! 


I propoſed this queſtion to him: Wherem 
docs the authority of the king conſiſt? 


Whether ought anger to be ſuppreſſed en- 
tirely, or only confined within the bounds of 
moderation * ? 


** 


* See Lowyrn's Grammar, p. 144. edit. 1783, where + 
very proper diſtinction is made between explicative, or dec!«. 
e and ipterrogauve jentences. 

Deſire 
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Deſire your learned friend to anſwer this queſ- 
tion: Why did the Greexs join a verb of the 
ſingular number to a plural noun of the neuter 
gender ? 


In this form the fore going ſentences are direc? 
queſtions, and require a point of interrogation 
after them. | 


6. Though the former mode of exprefſion 18 
more uſual, and perhaps more caſy and fami- 
liar, it is very obſervable, that the latter is 
the form, conitantly einployed by the feed 
writers. 


EXAMPLE. 
THLS is the record of John, when the Jews 
ſent prieſts and Levites from Jeruſalem, to aft 
him, who art thou? And he confeſled, and de- 


ried not; but confeſſed, I am not the Chriſt. 


And they aſked him, What then? Art thou 
Elias ? And he faith, I am not. Art thou that 
prophet? And he anſwered, No“. 


— 


* John . 19, 20, 21. 
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This is an idiom of the oriental ſtyle, and 
ſcems to give us % more lively and animated 
repreſentation, than our ordinary method of re- 
lating the ſubſtance of a converſation in the 


tiirc perſon, 


CHAP. 
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E I. 4 

1 

Of an EXCLAMATION. F 

Fe XCLAMATION is the voice of 1 


nature, when ſhe is agitated, amazed, or 
tranſported. | 


n 


« In reading, it requires an elevation of the | 
voice, as the term exclamation implies; and ſuch 
a pauſe, as may ſeem to give room for a momen- | 
tary reflection *.“ | 


© 4 * - " OO” —_— I 
— — — — — 


In the higher poetry, in which all the ſenti- | 
ments and paſſions of the human mind are uſually | 
deſcribed with energy and pathos, a point of ex- | 
clamation is not improperly uſcd after words or [1] 
ſentences, which expreſs any kind of emotion. 


i 11 
* Introd, to the Study of polite Literature, 1 


F 4 1. A note wit, 
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1. A note of exclamation after an addreſs, gra- 
tulation, invocation, ſupplication, &c. 


O STAY! oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes, ſtay! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay“ 


Hail, Dian, hail !--The huntrefs of the gioves 
So ſhines majeſtic, and ſo ſtately moves f. 


Come, ever welcome, and thy ſuccour lend! 
Oh, ev'ry ſacred name in one - my friend! 


O Tove ſupreme | whom men and gods reverc ! 


And thou, whoſe luſtre gilds the rolling ſphere 5 ! 


Ch! let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind || ! 


2. Expreſſions of joy, tranſport, love, admira- 
tion, XC, 


LIGHT of my eyes he comes ! unhop'd-for joy ©! 


— — 


Porr, Odyſ. xii. 222. - Þ Ibid. vi. 179. 1 Ibid, 
Il. 226. & leid. xvi:, 148. | Ibid. vi. 212. 
leid. xvii. 52. 


] am 
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I am thy father. — 0 my ſon! my ſon * ! 
Oh deareſt, moſt reyer'd of womankind + ! 


What winning graces ! what majeſtic mien! 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen 1 


3. Expreſſions denoting pity or anxiety, an ar- 
dent wiſh, or a pathetic fare wel. 


ALAS, poor ghoſt & ! 


Too daring prince! ah, whither doſt thou run! 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and fon || ! 


Oh! had we both our humble ſtate maintain'd, 
And ſafe in peace and poverty remain'd A 


Farewel! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me 
But ah, Uly tes “1 — 


Porr, Odyſ. xvi. 206. T Ibid. xvii. 56. 1 Porr, 
l. ui. 207. § Hamlet, i. 8. Poe, II. vi. 510. 
F PirT, En. ii, 832. ** Pork, Odyſ. v. 261. 


xr * Terror 
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3. Terror, lamentation, deſpair. 


ANGELS and miniſters of grace defend us“ 


Alas ! what hoſpitable land, he cry'd, 
Or oh! what ſeas a wand'ring wretch will hide Þ ! 


So farewel hope ! and with hope, farewel fear ! 


Farewel remorſe 1! 


5. Contempt, abhorrence, indignation, threat- 
ning, imprecation. : 


O MONSTER! mix'd of inſolence and fear 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer 8 


O alienate from God! O ſpirit accurſt! 
Forſaken of all good ! 


O void of faith! of all bad men the worſt ! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th' abuſe accurſt N 


Hence to thy fellows !—dreadful ſhe began, 
Co, be a bealt ** ? — 


Ariſe, black vengeance, from th' unhallow'd cell + | ! 


Hamlet, i. 7. tPiTT, An. ii. 90. 1 Par. 
Loſt, iv. 108. 8 Por E, II. bo 297. i Par. Loſt. 
v. 877. Porr, Odyſ. xvi. 4% **, Ibid. x. 391. 


++ Othello, ili. &. 5 
6. Vociferation. 
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6. Vociferation. 


A HORSE] a horſe | my kingdom for a Lore“ 


To arms! to arms! the ferce virago cries 
— 3 


And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies +, 


Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries; and all around, 
Rettore the lock! the vaulted roofs rebound |. 


4 


L ed, and ery'd out, DEATH! 


Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ſigh'd 


From all her caves, and back reſounded, DEATH & 


In proſe, the paſſions are not delineated wich 
the ſame force and animation, as they are in 
poetry; and confequently, the note of excla- 
mation is not fo frequently introduced. Yet 
ſtill the ſame ſentiments and emotions, where- 
ever they occur, require the ſame punctua- 
tion, 


"_ 


* SHAKES Rich. III. act v. ſc. 8. Rape of the Lock, 
cant. v. 37. 1 Ib. cant. v. 103. 9 Par, Loſt, i!, 
787. 
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The difference between an interrogative and 
an exclamatory ſentence is, in ſome caſes, al- 
moſt imperceptible. The following is perhaps 
the only line, which can be drawn between 


them. 


7. A ſentence, in which any wonder or admi- 
ration is expreſſed, and no ANSWER either 
EXPECTED or IMPLIED, is properly termi- 
nated by a note of exclamation. 


E X A M P I. Es. 
HOW ridiculous are the cares of men! 


How much vanity in their purſuits * ! 
With what fury do they worry one another ! 
How miſchievous are the effects of war 


How many are enchanted with an idle popu- 
larity ! 


But how pleaſing is true glory 


* Ocuras hominum ! © quantum eſt in rebus inanc ! 
Prkxs. Sat. 1. 1. 


: What 
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What is more amiable than virtue 


What a leſſon of benevolence does Chriſti- 


anity inculcate 


Who can expreſs the noble acts of the 
LORD * 


What muſt 60D himſelf be, when his works 
are ſo magnificent 


8. A note of exclamation may be placed after 
Sir or Mapam, when any ſudden or vio- 
lent emotion is expreſſed. 


EXAMPLES. 


SIR! this language amazes me 
Madam ! I am thunderſtruck ! 


All the various paſſions of the human mind, 
tenderneſs, love, reſpect, anger, diſdain, &c. may 
be indicated by the tone of the voice, with which 
theſe two wpids are pronounced. 


| EEE —_— = 


— — — 


* Pal. cvi. Z4 


tay. © 
3 wt 
wk 
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9. It may be aſked : What pauſe is proper after 


an ironical expreſſion ? 


In anſwer to this enquiry, it muſt be obſerved, 
that there are two ſorts of irony, the grave and 
the exclamatory. The former may be termi- 


nated by a period; the latter, by a note of ex- 
clamation. 


EXAMPLE $, 


FLOKIO was a delicate youth, ſomething 
like Milo, who carried a bull on his ſhoulders, 


knocked him down with his ſiſt, and then eat 
him for his breakfaſt *. 


O excellent guardian of the ſheep l- a wolf 


—— air patrimony 
That I muſt leave you, ſons Þ ! 


De quo { Milone] hoc proditur, quod iQu nudæ mani 
taurum tccit victimiam z eumque folidum, qui mactaverat die 
abſumpſit ſolus, non gravatus. Super hoc NIMIL DUBIUM- 
Solin. c. 4. Athen. Deipnoſ. I. x. 

Far. Loſt. X. 818. 


Some 
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Some writers have aſſerted *, but, I believe, 
without foundation, that the Germans mark an 
ironical expreſſion by inverting the note of ex- 
Clamation thus : 


WHAT an admirable poet; 


What an exquiſite muſician j 


We have no ſuch mark of diſtinction; be- 
cauſe perhaps it may be ſuppoſed, that the cha- 
racter of the perſon commended, the air of con- 
tempt, which appears in the writer, and the ex- 
travagance of the compliment, will ſufficiently 
diſcover the irony, without any particular nota- 
tion +, However, what the celebrated Le Clerc 
has ſuggeſted upon this ſubject deſerves conſide- 
ration. It is his opinion, that, unleis a more 
proper mark could be invented, an ironical ex- 
preſſion ought to be diſtinguiſhed by a note of 
exclamation. He accordingly recommends this 
point in ſeveral paſſages in the AEneid. The 
claſſical reader ſhail have the ſentiments of this 
learned writer in his own words : 


» Gxgtxwood's Eng. Gram. part lil. c. 5. ManesoN's 
Grammar. 
+ Ironia, ſays Quinulian, aut incline intellig itur, 


aut perſona, aut tei naturd. Wibe Ville C. 6. 
« In 


56 AID INC 2” 


* 
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ce In Ironia idem ſignum (niſi quis malle: 
novum inveniri, quod in ceteris etiam adfecti- 
bus exprimendis fieri poſſet) rectiùs adpone- 
retur, quam omitteretur. Sic Æneid. i. 39. ubi 
Tunonis, irà æſtuantis, animus deſcribitur: 


Mene incepto deſiſtere victam ? 
Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 
Quippe vetor fatis ! 


« Malim poſt fatis ſignum Ironiæ addere, 
quam lectori rem intelligendam relinquere, cum 
multi non intelligant, qua de re dixi, p. ii. 
ſect. i. c. 16. § 24. Similiter paullò poſt, 
verſu 49. 


Et quiſquam numen Junonis adoret 
Præterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem 


« Præſtat ſignum Ironice exclamationis, 
ejũſque indignatione miſtæ, addere, quam inter- 
rogationis, que hic nulla eſt, Idem factum 
velim, poſt verſum 95, Aneidos iv. 


Egregiam vero laudem, et ſpolia ampla refertis 
Tũque put: que tuus; magnum et memorabile nomen, 
Una dolo divim, ſi fœmina vita duorum eſt ! 


Non ſum neſcius ex re ipfa ſatis liquere, 
elle hic ironiam ; ſed nihil vetat figno hoc 
quoque 
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quoque indicari; et ſunt loca, ut diximus, ubi 
omnes figuram non vident *.“ 


With reſpect to theſe and other ſimilar paſ- 
ſages, which may be occaſionally introduced, 


the obſervations of this excellent author are cer- 


tainly juſt. But as it would be abſurd to uſe a 
note of exclamation, inſtead of a period, at the 
end of every ſentence, throughout a long ironical 
diſcourſe, this point ſhould not always accom- 
pany an irony, as its diſtinguiſhing charaQer- 
iſtic, 


On this occaſion, it may not be improper to 
caution the young and unexperienced writer 
againſt the immoderate uſe of exclamations, 
Whenever we ſee a page in proſe, profuſely in- 
terſperſed with points of admiration, we gene- 
rally find it full of unnatural reveries, rants, and 
bombaſt. 


The ſacred writings, and particularly the 
Plalms, abound with expreſſions of the warmeſt 
piety, and the molt elevated deſcriptions of the 
divine nature. On theſe ſublime ſubjects, fa- 


n. — 


* ert. Art. Crit. P 111. ſect. 1. C. II. § 19. 
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natics and enthuſiaſts would have uſed many 
rapturous exclamations. But our tranſlators, in 
conformity to the ſober majeſty of the original, 
have ſeldom introduced the note of admiration. 
And in this particular they deſerve applauſe ; 
becauſe the rational and manly genius of true 
religion does not conſiſt in exclamations, flights, 
and ecſtaſies; but in calmneſs and compoſure, 
in energy of thought, and the plain, unaltected 
language of {incerity and truth. 


CHAP, 
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C.H AP. VIII. 


Of a PARENTEESIS. 


PARENTHESTS {from Tazyri3nwn 
interpono ſive obiter inſero] is a clauſe, 
containing ſome neceſlary information, or uſeful 
remark, introduced into the middle of a ſentence 
obliquely, which may be omitted, without injur- 
ing the conſtruction. | 


On ſome occaſions parentheſes may have 
a ſpirited appearance, as prompted by a certain 
vivacity of thought, which can glance happily 
aſide, as it is going along. But, in general, 
they have a diſagreeable effect, being a ſort of 
wheels within wheels, ſentences in the midſt of 
ſentences, a perplexed method of diſpoſing of 
ſome thought, which the writer has not the art 
to introduce in its proper place #. Elegant 


—_— 


1— 
2 — — 


* Brain, LeCt. xi. p. 222. 
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writers will endeavour to avoid the frequent uſe 
of parentheſes. 


In reading or ſpeaking, a parentheſis re- 
quires a moderate depreſſion of the voice, and 


a quicker pronunciation, wita a pauſe fomethug 
longer than a comma, 


1, If the incidental clauſe be ſhort, or perfectly 
coincide with the reſt of the ſentence, it is 
not necellary to uſe the parenthetical cha- 
racters, but only to enclole It by two 


COMMAS, 
EXAMPLES 


THE ſun, ſays Anaxagoras, is a red hot 


iron “. 


— — *— 


* 'OuTog tu Tov hoy paudpoy Eva Framugey, nai H. Thy 
Nenowormooue DIOG. LAERT. l. it. c. 3. The author of 
Hudibras alludes to this paſſage in the following lines: 


For Anaxagoras long agone 

Saw hills, as well as you, 'th*moon 
And held the ſun was but a piece 
Oi red-hot iron, as big as Greece. 


Canto iii. 


The 
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The ſun, according to ſome ancient philoſo- 
phers, quenches his flames in the ocean “. 


The ancients, for want of teleſcopes, formed 
many abſurd notions of the heavenly bodies. 


The ſun, as modern aſtronomers have de- 
monſtrated, is placed in the centre of our 
ſyſtem. 


Every planet, as the Creator has made no- 
thing in vain, is moſt probably inhabited. 


Every ſtar, if we may judge by analogy, is a 
ſun to a ſyſtem of planets. 


* STRABO, |. Iii. p. 138. edit. 1620. FLOR. I. ii. 17. 
Milton ſays poetically, 


The ſun 


Sups with the ocean. 


Par. Loſt, V, 426. 


2. The 
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2. The parenthetical characters are frequently 
uſed, where they ſeem to be unneceliary, 


EXAMPLE S. 


JESUS faw two brethren, caſting a net 
into the ſea; (tor they were fiſhers. ) 


Inſomuch that (if it were poſſible) they ſhall 
deceive the very elect. 


He found them aſleep again, (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to anſwe: 
him. 


They led him unto the brow of the hill 
(whereon the city was built) that they mig: 
caſt him down headlong. 


Then came to him certain of the Sadducce: 


(which deny there is any reſurrection) and they 
alked him. 


The ſervants and officers had made a fire of 


coals, (for it was cold ;) and they warmed them- 
{cives. 


Pur 
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Put on therefore (as the elect of God, holy 


and beloved) bowels of mercies. 
Raiſe up (we pray thee) thy power &. 


Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 


Or (ſtars of morning) dew-drops +: 


— By his ſide 
(As in a gliſt'ring zodiac) hung the ſword 1. 


Now length of fame (our ſecond life) is loſt 5. 
But when (by wiſdom won) proud Ilion burn'd f. 
Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war J. 

In theſe and other ſimilar paſſages, the com-- 
mon points would be ſufficient. Aldus Ma- 
nutius ſays very properly: © Unyum hoc tacere 


non poſlum, inepte facere, qui hæc parentheſt 
includunt : ut puto, ut res indicat, ut d ma- 


3 — 
— — 


* Mat. iv. 18. Com. Prayer, Baſkerv. edit. 1762. Mart, 
XXV. 24. Mar. xiv. 40. Luke iv. 29. Luke xx. 2. 
John xviii. 18. Coloſ. iii. 12. Com. Prayer, Baſterv. cdit. 
Collect 4 Sund. in Advent, Baſkerv. 


f Par. Loſt, v. 745. 1 Ibid. xi. 246. $ Pops, 


FiT. on Crit, 480. f Por FE, Odyt. iii. 159. q Ibid. 
. 334 


9 vuribus 
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joribus accepimus, quod equidem facile intellexerim, 
et ſimilia ; quæ ſi ſemicirculo diſtinguantur, aut 
ſaltem puncto et ſemicirculo, ſatis erit &.“ 


3. When the intervening clauſe is a deviation 
from the general tenor of the ſentence, and 
particularly when it conſiſts of many terms, 
t may be encloſed as a parentheſis, 


KA A-M-P LIS. 


NATURAL hiſtorians obſerve (for whilſt 
Jam in the country, I muſt fetch my alluſions 
from thence) that only the male birds have 
roices 3. 


Peter ſtood up in the midſt of the diſciples, 
and ſaid (the number of the names together 
were [was] about an hundred and twenty) 
Men and brethren 4. | 


— 


* Interpungendi Ratio, p. 5. 
7 Spect. Ne 128, 
1 Acts i. 155 


Hear 
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Hear ye my defence, which I make now 
unto you. (And when they heard, that he 
ſpake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they 
kept the more ſilence, and he faith) I am 
verily a man, which am a Jew x. 


DicRtss10Ns in the New Teſtament, which 
interrupt the courſe of the narrative, are gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed by the parenthetical charac- 
ters. See Mat. i. 22, 23. ix. 20, 21, 22. 

Rom. ii. 13, 14, 15, &c. 


4. When the incidental ſentence is not only 
introduced obliquely, but happens to be in- 
terrogatory or exclamatory, and, in that 
reſpect, different from the context, the pa- 
renthetical marks ſeem to be neceflary, and 
to have a conſiderable uſe in direQing the 


eye and the voice of the unexpericnced 
reader, 
— | Some inferna! ſpirit, ſcen | 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought ?) eſcap'd 
The bars of hell +. 


— 
. _— 


* AQs X xi, I, 2, 3 7 Par. Loſt, iv. 793. 
— The 
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— The harmony 
(What could it leſs, when ſpirits immortal ſing?) 
Suſpended hell “. 


— Which they not obeying, 
Mncurr'd (what conld they leſs ?) the penalty f. 


And was the ranſom paid? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for you f. 


To gain a poſthumous reputation, is to ſave 
four or five letters (for what is a name be- 
ſides ?) from oblivion, 


More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow'd with all their gifts (and O, too like 
In ſad event!) when to th' unwiſer ſon 

Of Japhet, brought by Hermes, ſhe enſnar'd 
Mankind 8. 


Ard to our ſeed (O hapleſs ſeed!) deriv'd i. 


And whirl us (happy riddance!) from ourſelves g. 


— — — 


ꝓ—yBv — I” 


Par. Loſt, ij. 552. + Ibid. x. 14. 1 YouNs, 
Night Thoughts, iv. $ Mir rox, Par. Loſt, iv. 714. 
Ib. x. 965, q Youxs, Night Thoughts, ii. 


Conſides 
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Conſider (and may the conſideration fink 
into your hearts !) the fatal conſequences of a 
wicked life. 


King James wrote a treatiſe (what could be 


more ridiculous |) on the KEINOUS SIN of 


uſing tobacco *. 


Haud procul inde, citz Metium in diverſa quadrige 
Diſtulerant (at tu diftis, Albane, maneres !) 
Raptabatque viri mendacis viſcera Tullus 5. 


Quintilian obſerves, that there are both a 
parentheſis and an apoſtrophe in theſe lines t. 


— "As —_—— 8 
—— 


6 . _ r 3 . — 4 
F n das = P——_—_— — — - 


* Eatitled, „A Counterblaſte to Tobacco.“ The royal 
pedant repreſents thoſe, who uſe tobacco, as guilty of „ great 
vanitie and uncleanneſſe, of ſinfull and ſhamefull luſt;“ and 
concludes his invective in theſe terms: © It is a cuſtom loath- 
ſome to the eye, hatetul to the noſe, harmfull to the braine, 
dangerous to the lungs; and, in the black ſtinking fume 
thereof, nearcſ reſembling the horrible ſtygian ſmoake of the 
pit that is bottomleſſe. King James's Works, p. 222. 

+ En. viii. 642, Vid, Citz1c. Art, Crit. p. iii. ſ. i. 
e. 1 I 18. 


T QuixT1zL. iz. 2. 
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5. The parenthetical marks are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to prevent CONFUSION, or an Au- 
BIGUITY in the conſtruction of a ſentence, 


WHOSOEVER eateth leavened bread 
(that ſoul ſhall be cut off from Iſrael) from the 
firſt day until the ſeventh day x. 5 


They ſought to lay hold on him (but they 
feared the people) for they knew, that he had 


ſpoken the parable againſt them +, 


They ſaid, who ſhall roll us away the ſtone 
from the door of the ſepulchre ? (and when 
they looked, they ſaw that the ſtone was rolled 


away) for it was very great 4. 


I fay unto you, that Elias is indeed come 


* Exod. xii. 15. This tranſpoſition is in the Hebrew text, 
and in the Septuagint; but is rectified in our tranſlation. 


+ Mar. xii. 12. 
1 Mar. xvi. 3, 4+ In the Cambridge MS, the laſt clauſe, 


“ for it was very great,“ immediately follows the queition, 
as the ſenſe requires. 
(and 
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fand they have done unto him whatſoever they 
lifted) as it is written of him *. 


This man purchaſed a field, with the re- 
ward of iniquity ; and falling headlong, he 
burſt aſunder in the midſt, and all his bowels 
guſhed out. (And it was known unto all che 
dwellers at Jeruſalem, infomuch as that held is 
called in their proper tongue Aceldama, that is 
to ſay, the field of blood.) For it is written 
in the book of Pſalms +. 


— 


* Mar. ix. 13. This parentheſis ſeems to be neceſſary, as 
the prophets do not any where foretel the ill treatment, which 
John the Baptiſt received from Herod and the Jews. Some 
writers, eſpecially Whiſton, in vindication of their own miſ- 
taken interpretation, raſhly imagine, that the paſſage in Ma- 
lachi, ch. iv. 5, 6, which is here alluded to by the evangeliſt, 
has been mutilated by the Jews. Vide WoLr 1: Comment. 
Philolog. de Parentheſi facra, p. 127. Lipſ. 1726. WHisT. 
Eſſ. towards reſtor. the true Text of the O. T. p. 105. 

+ Acts i. 18, 19, 20. The nineteenth verſe is an obſerva- 
tion, inſerted by the hiſtorian. Peter would not have called 
the language of Jeruſalem, their proper tongue, when he 
himſelf ſpoke the ſame dialect. Nor would he have explained 
the word “ Aceldama”” to the diſciples, who muſt have known 
the meaning of it, as well as himſelf. But it was natural for 
the evangeliſt, who was a native of Antioch, and wrote for the 
information of the Chriſtian world in general, to throw in 
theſe circumſtantial obſervations, Vide CLERIC. Art. Crit. 
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©, Some writers on punctuation maintain, that 


the parenthetical marks ſhould be accom- 
panied with every point, which the ſenſe 
would require, if the parentheſis were 
omitted. But the comma, if not the ſemi- 
colon and the colon, is ſuperfluous ; be- 
cauſe the pauſe, which is neceſſarily made 
at the beginning and the end of the pa- 
rentheſis, while the reader or the ſpeaker is 
giving his voice a different modulation, is, 
at leaſt, equal in time to a comma, and is 
iufficiently marked by the parenthetical 
characters, without the addition of that 
point *. In this caſe, the comma is in- 
deed frequently and very properly omitted 
in books, which, in general, are accurately 
printed. 


E X A NMT. 


JUDAS faith unto him (not Ifcariot) 


Lord, how is it, that thou wilt manifeſt thyſelf 


unto us, and not unto the world + ? 


— 


* Ipſa enim parentheſis eſt interpunctio. VERNEIVS. de 


Orthog. Latina. Rome, 1747. 


+ John xiv. £2+ 


Nicodemus 
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Nicodemus faith unto him {he that came 
to Jeſus by night, being one of them) Doth 
our law judge any man, before it hear him“? 


Know ye not, brethren (for I fpeak to then 
that know the law) how that the law hath do- 


minion over a man, as long as he liveth 4 ? 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
* Virtue alone is happineſs below .“ 


This prophetic diſcernment not only pre- 
ſents them the barren proſpect of futurity (2 
proſpect not hid from the meaneſt of men) but 
ſhews thoſe events, which are likely to attend 


it §. 


* John vii. 50. 

f Rom. vii. 1.4 %% -e 653 Rp Ge | The law, a: 
long as it lives, ſubſiſts, or is in force. 

1 Eſſay on Man, b. iv. 309. 

$ HARRIS, Hermes, b. i. c. 7. p. 111. 
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Many of the foregoing parentheſes, and 
others of a ſimilar conſtruction, embarraſs the 
periods, in which they occur; are utterly in- 
conſiſtent with accuracy and elegance of ſtyle; 
and ſhould be carefully avoided. 


CHAP, 
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Of a DASH, or a ſhort horizontal line, in 
writing. 


H E daſh is frequently uſed by haſty and 

incoherent writers, in a very capricious 
and arbitrary manner, inftead of the regular 
point, The proper uſe of it is, where the ſen- 
tence breaks off abruptly ; where a ſignifi- 
cant pauſe is required ; or where there 1s an 
unexpected turn in the ſentiment *. 


See other uſes of the Daſh under the article ELLIP SIS, 
in the APPENDIX, chap. ii. 
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E X AM P L E S. 


: Where the ſentence breaks off abruptly. 


BUT oh! Ulyſſes—deeper than the reſt, 
That ſad idea wounds my anxious breaſt ® } 


If thou beeſt he—but oh! how fallen + ! 


Whom I- but firſt I'll calm the waves again f. 
Nothing, my Lord, or if—I know not what 5. 


Put out the light, and then Put out the light? 


The latter part of this line is a ſudden ſtart 
of thought, introducing ſome reflections on the 
murder of. Deſdemona; and ſhould be printed 
with a note of interrogation. 


— 
— * 


— 2 — — — —- 


* Por, Odyſ. iv. 130. 

+ Par. Loſt, b. i. 84. 

1 PiTT, An. b. i. 185, 

& SHAKESPEABE, Othello, act iii. 1c. 4» 
1 Ibid, act V {C+ 6, 


2. Where 
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2. Where a ſignificant pauſe is required. 


In the Second Part of Henry VI. Shake- 
ſpeare repreſents Cardinal Beaufort, who had 
been principally concerned in the murder ot 
the good Duke Humphrey, diſcovering, on his 
death-bed, the remorſe and diſtraction of 2 
guilty cenſcience, As he is expiring, King 
Henry ftanding by him, full of compaſſion, 


lays, 


LORD Cardinal! if thou think '& on heaven's bliſe, 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope, —— 
He dies, and makes no {gn * ! 


As an interval of ſilence, or a folemn pauſe, 
is abloJutely neceſſary after the pronunciation 
of the ſecond line, the daſh or breat may be 
uſed in this place with great propriety. 


Hen. VI. 24 part, act ili. ſc. 10. 


G © 3, Where 


5 
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3. Where there is an unexpected turn in the 


ſentiment; or a ſort of epigrammatic 
point. 


HERE thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Do ft ſometimes counſel take—and ſometimes tea“. 


But in ſuch lays, as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blame indeed—but we may ſleep f. 


HEN E LIES THE GREAT—— falſe marble, where 
Nothing but ſordid duſt lies here, 


The laſt couplet contains a beautiful apo- 
ſtrophe. 


Por, Rape of the Lock, cant. ili. 7. 
+ 1d. Eliay on Crit. ver. 239. 
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In treating of the daſh, and the propriety of 
its application, it may not be improper to ſub- 
join a critical conjecture on the following paſ- 
ſage in Horace, where, it ſeems, this mark of 
ſuſpenſion may be properly inſerted, 


O, quz beatam, diva, tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphin carentem Sithonia nive, 
Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem, 
Lib. iii. od. 26. 


Carentem Sithonid nive is not an unmeaning 
phraſe, as ſome readers may imagine: it ſig- 
nifies, with great propriety, that there was no 
coldneſs where Venus reſides. Horace men- 
tions the cold of Thrace; becauſe Chloe was 
probably of that country; for according to 
ſome editions, ſhe is elſewhere called Thre//a 
Chloe. She ſeems to have treated him with 
ſome kind of diſdain; for in another ode he 
ſays, Vitas hinnulea me ſimilis, Chloe; and he 


ſufficiently intimates, that ſhe was tyrannical, 


when he tells us, Me Chloe REG1T. 


But obſerve his imbecillity ! He folemnly in- 
vokes a goddeſs to puniſh the arrogance of this 
imperious lady, The ftroke is, as it were, 
impending, 
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impending, and we are in pain for the fair 
criminal ; when the lover inſtantly relents, and 
deſires ſhe may be=TENDERLY TREATED : 
TANGE SEMETL. ®, 


Sanadon, who obſerved the import of tang: 
ſemel, does not ſeem to have ſufficiently at- 
tended to the ſtriking oppoſition between theſe 
two words, and the menace, expreſſed by the 
phraſe immediately preceding, SUBLIMI FLA- 
GELLO. Yet on this oppoſition, this unex- 
pected turn of ſentiment and paſſion, the whole 
beauty of the paſſage depends. 


Tr ——_— FAY _— 


A remark to the ſame purpoſe was made in the ST u- 
DENT by the author of this Eſſay, which is miſrepreſented, 
in a tranſlation of Horace by Mr. D. 


＋ NH * 
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THE CONCLUSION, 


THESE rules, I muſt confeſs, are liable 
to SOME exceptions, and are not ſufficient to 
direct the learner in EVERY imaginable com- 
bination of words and phraſes. It would in- 
deed be impoſſible to frame ſuch a ſyſtem of 
rules, as ſhould comprehend the whole extent 
of our language. But the foregoing remarks 
and examples will enable any one, of a tolera- 
ble capacity, to form a competent idea of this 
important ſubject ; and to divide his ſentences, 
both in reading and writing, with greater ac- 
curacy and preciſion, than they are uſually di- 
vided in the generality of books, wherein the 
punctuation is arbitrary and capricious, and 
tounded on no general principles, 


APPENDIX, 


„ _—_ >a 


. oy © 0 > 


CHAP. I. 


Of the UsE of CAPITAL LETTERS, 


HE Hebrew and other oriental alphabets 

have no diſtinction between great and 
ſmall letters; and the Greeks and Romans 
for a long time made uſe of only capitals in 
their writings. 


It was uſual with our anceſtors, both in 
writing and printing, to begin every noun with 
a capital. But this cuſtom, which was al- 
ways troubleſome, and not in the leaſt ulcful 
or ornamental, is now entirely diſcontinued 
and ſmall letters are uſed in all common words. 


It 


1 
3 
» 


1 D * — wt 
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It is however wy proper to begin with a 
capital, 


* 


1. The firſt word of every book, chapter, 
letter, note, or any other piece of writing. 


2. The firſt word after a period; and, if 
the two ſentences be TOTALLY INDEPEN= 
DENT, aftcr a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation, 


But if a number of interrogative or excla- 
matory ſentences are thrown into one general 
group; or if the conſtruction of the latter ſen- 
tences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the firſt, may begin with a ſmall letter: 
as, 


How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love 
ſimplicity ? and the ſcorners delight in their 
ſcorning? and fools hate knowledge *? 


Alas! how dif rent! yet how like the ſame +! 


„Prov. i. 22. Sce other examples, cli. vi. & 1. 
+ Por, II. xxi'il. 129. 


3. The 
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3. The appellations of the Deity : as, God, 


Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, 
the Lord, Providence, the Meſſiah, the Holy 
Spirit. 


4. Titles of honour and reſpect in diteck 


addreſſes “: as, your Highneſs, your Grace, 


your Lordſhip, your Excellence, my Lord, 
my Lady, Sir, Madam, 


5, Proper names of perſons, places, ftreets, 
mountains, rivers, ſhips, months, days of the 
week : as George, London, the Strand, the 
Alps, the Thames, the Centaur, April, Sune 
day. 


6. Adjectives, derived from the proper 
names of places: as, Grecian, Roman, Eng- 
liſh, French, Italian, Alpian. 


7. The titles of books : as, Pope's Rape of 
the Lock, Swift's Tale of a Tub, Thomſon's 
Seaſons, 


8. Words of particular importance: as, 
the Reformation, the Reſtoration, the Revolu- 
tion. 


1 
— — , * 


* This rule may admit of ſome variation. 


9. The 


7 
* 
> 
| 
* 
* 

J 

by 


— 


1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
. 
* 
4 
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9. The firſt word of every line in poetry. 


10. The firſt word of a quotation, intro- 
duced after a colon, or in a direct form, thus: 
Pythagoras ſays, “ Reverence thyſelf.” But 
when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital is unneceſſary: as, Plato 
obſerves, that Gop geometrizes *.“ 


11. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, 


are written in capitals: as, I write. Hear, O 
heavens | 


It is ſomething remarkable, that in OTHER 
languages, the pronoun of the firſt perſon ſin- 
gular is uſually written with a ſmall letter: as, 
5%, Gr. ego, Lat, ic, Sax, je, Fr. io, Ital, 
yo, Span, eu, Port. ich, Germ, ik, Dut. 


We ſeem to be the cnly people, who have 
dignified the little hero with a capital. 


Maittaire, in his Engliſh Grammar, printed 
in 1712, and ſome other writers, have uſed the 
ſmall i; but it is not probable, that this me- 
thod will ever be generally adopted. 


i. —_—_ = 4 


'* Plato dixiſſe creditur, Deum ipſum yewperperr. ER ASMI 


CHAP. 


Adog. p. 710, edit. 1629, 
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HA . 


CHARACTERS iin grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry, explained. 


Poſtrophe a 
Aſteriſk * 
Brace 8 
Caret A 
Cedilla c 
Crotchets Eg 
Dizreſis or dialyiis »- 
Ellipſis — or 
Hyphen 
Index . 
Obeliſk t 
Paragraph q 
Quotation 3 
Section 8 


3 Acute 


1 
{ 
? 
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Acute accent 


Grave 5 
Circumflex . 
Spiritus aſper : 
Spiritus lenis s 
Long ſyllable — 
Short ſyllable es 


An Apoſtrophe * [from «me5ppw, averto] 
in grammar, denotes the turning away or the 
omiſſion of one or more letters: as, tis for it 
is, th* for the, tho* for though, I'll for I will, 
lov'd for loved, een for even, heav'n for hea» 
ven, ſe'nnight for ſevennight, o'clock ſor on 
the clock, king's palace for kinges palace. 


KinG's is the genitive or poſſeſſive caſe, 
We have derived this termination from our 
Saxon anceſtors. In the Saxon language chere 
are fix, or, according to ſome grammarians, 
ſeven declenſions ; and three of them form the 
genitive ſingular, by taking es; as, Smith, 
ſmithes; andgit, andgites [ underſtanding ] word, 
wordes. Upon this principle the Saxon writers 
fay, Titus, gen. Tituſes; Ninus, Ninuſes; 


4 Julius, 
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Julius, Juliuſes ; Hannibal, Hannibales; God, 
Godes; Chriſt, Chriſtes; man, mannes. 
Gower, Chaucer, and other ancient authors, 
aſe the fame termination : as, Goddes folke, 
worldes welth, kynges lawe, ladyes name, 
knyghtes tales, Cupides bow, &c. Inſtead of 
the e we now uſe an apoſtrophe +, 


An Aſteriſk or little ſtar * directs the reader 
to ſome note in the margin, or at the bottom 
of the page. Two or three aſteriſks generally 
denote the omiſſion of ſome letters in a word, 
or of ſome bold or indelicate expreſſion, or 
ſome defect in the manuſcript. 


A Brace N is uſed in poetry, at the end 


of a triplet, or chree lines, which have the ſame 
rhyme: as, 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 
The long, majeſtic march, and energy divine 4. 


— 


+ See Obſervations on the ſign of the poſieAive caſe in 
the Critical Review for Jan. 1777; and in the Biographical 
Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 477, by the author of this Eflay, 

t Pore, Imit. of Hor, I. ii. ep. 1. 


Braces 
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Braces are alſo uſed to connect a number of 
words with one common term, and are merely 
calculated to prevent a repetition in writing ot 
printing. 


A Caret 4 [from careo, to want] ſhews 
the place, where a letter or word, omitted by 
miſtake, and written above the line, is to be 
introduced, 


Cedilla or Cerilla c, in ſome French words, 
is a curve line under the letter e, before a, o, u, 
ſhewing, that it has the ſound of s, which it 
always has before e and 1, and not that of k : 
as, forca he forced, garcon a boy, recu re- 
ceived ; pronounced, forſa, garſon, reſſu. 


The cedilla was formerly uſed by Spaniſh a 
write.'s for the ſame purpoſe; but it is thought 
ſuperfluous by ſeveral modern grammarians * 
in the Spaniſh language; and the z is uſed 
inſtead of it. 


E STEVENS's Span, Gram. p. 10, edit. 1739» 


Crotchets 


N — 6 — 
— * * NOI 
g9 


r 
1 — _ _— 


3 
. 
4 
* 
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Crotchets or Brackets [] ſerve to encloſe 
2 word or ſentence, which is to be explained in 
a note; or the explanation itſelf ; or a word or 
ſentence, which is intended to ſupply ſome defi- 
ciency, or reCtify ſome miſtake : as, 


pelides] Achilles, the ſon of Peleus. Ma- 
dam from ma dame, Fr.] a complimentary _ 
term, uſed in addrefling ladies of every degree. b 


« He reſtores to [the inhabitants of] his iſland 
that tranquility, to which they had been ſtran- 
gers, during his abſence * A well wrote 

well written] treatiſe, 6 


* 


The word or ſentence, included within the 
grotchets, is called a paratheſis; and ſometimes 
ite character itſelf is diſtinguiſhed by the fame 
*ppellation. 


© Bi 


4 0 — a 4 * 


Por, Diſſert, on the Odyſſey, & 3. 
WI Dięæreſie 
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Diæreſis [from Jay, divido] or Dialyſis 
[from Ja>vuw, diſſolvo] is uſed when two vowels 
come together, and make two diſtin ſyllables. 
In this caſe, theſe two points are uſually placed 
over the latter vowel : as, coeval, atrial, Simois, 
Bootes, Coos, Iulus. 


Ellipfis — [from %, deficio] is uſed, 
when ſome letters in a word, or ſome words in 
a verſe, are omitted: as, the k—g, for the 
king. 


The daſh is frequently uſed by rhapſodiſts, in- 
ſtead of the regular points. 


A Hyphen [from zg , ſub unum] is 
employed in connecting compounded words: 
25, Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exiſtence, ſelt-love, 
to-morrow. 


It is alſo uſed, when a word is divided, and 
the former part is written or printed at the end 
of one line, and the latter part at the beginning 
of another. In this caſe, it is placed at the end 
of the firſt line, not at the beginning of the ſe- 
evond. 


An 
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An Index or Hand points out a remark- 


able paſſage, or ſomething that requires particu- 


lar attention. 


An Obeliſk or Dagger + [from «>; a ſpit 
or dagger] refers to tome marginal note; or, 
in dictionaries, to fome obſolete or barbarous 
word. 


A Paragraph & {from f adſcribo] 


denotes the beginning of a new ſubject, or a ſen- 
tence not connected with. the foregoing. This 


character is chiefly uſed in the Old and New 


Teſtament. 


A Quotation . Two inverted commas 
are generally placed at the beginning of a phraſe 
or a paſſage, which is quoted or tranſcribed 
from ſome author, in his own words ; and two 
commas, in their direct poſition, are placed at 
the concluſion :; as, 


An excellent poet fays, | 
The proper ftudy of mankind is man.“ 


H 2 A Section 


9 
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A Section & [from ſeco, to cut] is uſed in 
ſome books for ſubdividing a chapter into ſmaller 
parts. It ſeems to be made of ss, and to be an 


abbreviation of ſignum ſectionis, the ſign of the 
ſection *. 


The acute accent , in the Greek language, 
as grammarians tell us, denotes an elevation of 
the voice. It is placed on long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles without diſtinction: on long ſyllables in 
wuOns wirrpy aon; and on ſhort ones in re$4ns 
geg r xaAGun, TleporPorn, &c. 


The grave * ſignifies a depreſſion. It is how- 
ever, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing more than the 
privation of the acute. I his mark is placed on 
the laſt ſyllable only ; but is underſtood on every 
ſyllable, on which there is no accent; as on the 
latter ſyllable of re. | 


The circumflex © marks an elevation and 
deprethon on the ſame ſyllable ; that is, a kind 


- — co» 


* „IAI Lexic. in voce PARBAGRAPHUS, c 
| 0 
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of undulation or quavering of the voice *. It is 
placed on long ſyllables only. 


This character was originally + formed by 
uniting the acute and the grave. Afterwards 
it was changed into the figure of the ancient 
ſigma, placed horizontally”. Laſtly, it was 
drawn in an undulatory form, in this manner 
The modern circumflex ſeems to be an arbi- 
trary and unmeaning flouriſh, 


Many volumes have been written concern - 
ing the antiquity of theſe accents 4; but the 
time 


— —— 


* Accentus acutus ideo inſertus eſt, quod acuat five elevet 
ſyllabam; gravis, ideo quod deprimat aut deponat z circum - 
fiexus eo, qudd deprimat atque acuat. PRISCIAN. p. 1286, 
edit. Putſchii. 

+ PxIMATT on Accents, p. 21. Vocalis A longa, A bre- 
vis. Spiritus F A afper, 1 lenis. Accentus A gravis, A' 
acutus, A © circumflexus, ante Chr. 500 inter poetas 
ſuper voces dubias depicti, et encliticas et rho; ſed A. D. 306 
ſuper omnes in lectionariis Chriſtianis. BERNARDI Orb. 
erud. Literat. tab. xxx. 

See GarLry's Diſſertation againſt pronouncing the Greek 
Language according to Accents, 1754. FosTER's Eſſay on 
Accent and Quantity, 1762 and 1763, Prx1MaTT's Defence 
of an accented Pronunciation of Greek Proſe, 1764, &c. 

The deſign of Dr. Gally's Diſſertation is to ſhew, “ that 
dhe modern way of placing accents in the ancient Greek lan- 


H 3 | | guage 
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time of their firſt introduction cannot be deter- 
mined with any preciſion. It is probable, that 
ſome accentual marks were uſed by the Greeks 
two or three hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt ; but they ſeem to have been, for a long 
time, confined to the ſchools of the gramma- 
rians. Montfaucon, who aſcribes the inven- 
tion to Ariſtophancs, aſſerts, that there is no 
appearance of thera in manuſcripts, which were 
written before the ſeventh century ; that, in 
manuſcripts of the ſeventh and cighth, they are 
frequently miſplaced, and often omitted ; that 
in the two following centuries writers began to 
uſe them with more accuracy; and that from 
this period, we may date their general intro- 
duction * 

The 


5 
— 


guage is wrong; becauſe it is, 1. very arbitray and uncertain; 
2. contrary to analogy, reaſon, and quantity; and 3. contrary 
to itſelf.“ 

The leading principle in Mr. Foſter's Eſſay is a ſuppoſition, 
that the nature and power of the acute accent was only to cle- 
vate the voice, without giving any prolongation of time to the 
accented ſyllable z and of the grave accent to depreſs it, without 
occaſioning any contraction or quicker tranſition of the ſy Ha- 
bles ſo depreſſed. | 

Mr. Primatt endeavours to prove, © that verſe and proſe 
were read differently; the one according to quantity, the other 
by accent.“ p. 128. 


® Conſuetudinem verò deſeribendi accentus et ſpiritus it 
leptiniuia 
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The PRESENT SYSTEM of Greek accents is 
certainly of modern date * ; and, it may be pre- 
ſumed, is a uſeleſs incumbrance on the language. 
The art of reading Greek by accent and quan- 
tity at the fame time, 1s not likely to be intro- 
duced ; or if it ſhould be attempted, it will be 
utterly impoſſible to aſcertain the genuine tones, 
with which that language was pronounced by the 
ancient Greeks, 


The Romans ſeldom, if ever, uſed any tonical 
or accentual marks t. 


At preſent, the acute is placed, in Latin 
books, on the laſt ſyllable of words, to which the 
enclitics, que, ve, ne, are annexed : as, laurdf- 
que, bellumve, decuſne, &c. 


ſeptimum circiter a Chriſto nato ſæculum conferri poſſe videtur. 
Nam codices quinti ſextive ſeculi, quorum quidam notam tem- 
poris preferunt, iis prorſus carent . . . In codicibus ejuſdem 
[ ſeptimi] ævi, accentus et ſpiritus identidem omittuntur, neque 
tanta accuratione deſcribuntur . . . Cum ſemel eorum uſus in- 
vectus eſt, alii accuratins, alii negligentiùs, pro cujuſque arbi- 
trio, accentus perſcribebant. Mox TF. Palzog. Græca, p. 223, 


2244 et alibi. 
_ * SygLMan's Obſervations on the Greek Accents, § 5. 
p. 18, 

+ FosTER's Eſſay on Accent and Quantity, p. 115. edit. 
1763. 


H 4 The 
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The prave is employed to mark adverbs : as, 
contra, late, uti, ſubito, nimium ; the prepoſi- 
tions a and e, &c. | 


The circumflex ſerves to mark the ablative 
caſe of the firſt declenſion, the genitive of the 
fourth, the eliſion of a letter or a ſyllable, &c. 
and always denotes a long ſyllable : as, hac 
muſa, hujus mans, virum for virorum, nofti for 
noviſti, amarunt for amaverunt. 


Of all the modern languages, the French has 
the greateſt number of accents. "Take the fol- 
lowing words as a ſpecimen: L'epee, des-a-pre- 
ſent, tete a tete, legerete, temerite, prefere, 
penetre, repete, invetere, degenere, le general 
ett ete degoute, &c. Our language has happily 
eſcaped this horrid incumbrance, and preſerved a 
beautiful ſimplicity. In Engliſh the accentual 
marks are only uſcd in fpelling-books and dic- 
tionaries, to mark the ſyllables, which require 
a particular ſtreſs of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion. 


This ſtreſs is laid on long and ſhort ſyllables 
indiſcriminately, In order to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other, ſome dictionary writers 


have placed the grave on the former, and the 
acute 
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acute on the latter, in this manner: Minor, 
mineral, lively, liv id, rival, river, 


Spiritus Aſper, an aſpirate , is peculiar to the 
Greek language, and implies, that the letters 
over which it is placed, ſhould be pronounced 
with a rough breathing, or as if they were pre- 
ceded by an h. 


Among the ancient Greeks the H, that is, 
the letter eta, ſupplied this office: as, HEKATON 
centum, HOAOE via, for #«T, dg. This cha- 
racter, we are told, was afterwards divided into 
two parts; the left ſide F making the rough, 
and the right J, the ſmooth breathing“. 


From this character the Latin , and the 


* Spirituum aſperi et lenis ſchemata et literi N, duas in partes 
diviſi, notavit Ariſtophanes; ita ut prima pars ejuſdem cha- 
racteris aſperum ſpiritum denotaret, ſecunda reſidua, tenuem. 
Mod rr. Palæog. Græca, p. 33. SCAL. de Cauſis Ling 
Lat. c. 54. 

Þ+ Oipans Is nai Tia Tov H puytio Turwoarda To; νννẽM“ůt 
Try Taotiav* Nontg Ka Pwpadici Tp6 TAYTWY TWy TATUYOKAEVICY 0V0/42 
r To H Tpeypzpiuois I think the ancient Greeks repre- 
ſented the aſpirate by the letter H; and therefore the Romans 
prefix an H to all words, which are to be aſpirated. ArurN. 
Deipnof, I. ite Co I2, P+ 398, edit. 1589. 


H 5 modeti 
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modern languages, have borrowed their h: as, 
hora from ba, heſperus from lcigeg. 


The Lenis * denoted a ſmooth breathing. 
Every word in Greek, which begins with a 
vowel, has either an aſper or a lenis prefixed, 


The aſper ſhould be retained ; but the lenis is 
abſolutely uſeleſs. 


A long Syllable . A ſyllable is long, when 
the voice dwells longer upon it, than upon 
other ſyllables in the ſame word; or when it 
reſts upon a vowel or diphthong : as, Pactolus, 
Cocytus, Euripus, Mauſoleum, aſylum, ho- 
217.0N, 


A ſhort Syllable ©. A ſyllable is ſhort 
when the voice paſſes rapidly over the vowel : 
as, Caucaſus, Lotophigi, Areopagus, Anti- 


poudes. 


Demetrius Triclinius, who lived about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, having 
aſcribed to the old Greek grammarians the in- 
vention of tones and ſpirits, adds: “ Beſides 
theic, they invented this mark , as the ſign 

| of 
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of a long ſyllable, and this ”, as the fign of a 
ſhort one *. 


Theſe marks are ſtill uſed in treatiſes of pro- 
ſody, and in Latin dictionaries. 


22 — 


eee Tr Tog, de nal Maντονẽ&ſ pur orparioy To, Th; de ya 
Viet Teri» DEMET. Ta1ICLIN, in Præf. ad Ariſtopha- 
nem. 


1 6 E 
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CHAP. III. 


Abbreviations, and ſome technical terms, relative 
to books, 
Fol, OLIO. A book is ſaid to be in 


folio, when one ſheet of paper makes 
only two leaves, or four pages. 


4to, Quarto, when one ſheet makes four 
leaves, or eight pages. 


8 vo. Odcavo, eight leaves. 


12mo. Duodecimo, twelve leaves, uſually called 
twelves. 


28. — twenty-four leaves, uſually 
- aol twenty-tfours, 
The 
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The Frontiſpiece, the picture facing the title- 
page. 


The Title-page, the firſt page of every book, 
containing the title. 


The Running Title, the word or ſentence at the 
top of every page. 


A Column. When the page is divided into ſe- 
veral parts by a blank ſpace, or a line run- 
ning from the top to the bottom, each divi- 
ſion is called a column: as in bibles, dic- 
tionaries, news- papers, &c. 


A, B, C, and A 2, A 3, &c. at the bottom of 
the page, are marks for directing the book- 
binder, in collecting and folding the ſheets. 


The Catchword, the word at the bottom of the 
page, on the right hand, which is repeated at 
the beginning of the next, in order to ſhew, 
that the pages ſucceed one another in proper 
order. 


1118 || references to notes in the margin. 


9 The 
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The Italic characters were invented and intro - 
duced by Aldus Manutius, a celebrated Ve- 
netian printer, in the year 1501. They are 
ſometimes called curſive, from their reſem- 
bling what is termed a running hand; and 
ſometimes Aldine, from the inventor. 


The Italic words in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment are thoſe, which have no correſponding 
words in the original Hebrew or Greek ; but 
are added by the tranſlators, to complete or 
explain the ſenſe. 


CHAP. 
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C--H.A Pc IV. 


Abbreviations of Latin words, frequently found in 


1. e. 
v. 


printed books and manuſcripts, 


IB E R, book. 
Manuſcriptum, manuſcript. 
Manuſcripta, manuſcripts. 


Poſt- ſcriptum, a poſtſcript, or ſome- 
thing written afterwards. 


Nota bene, mark well, note, or ob- 
ſerve. 


Verbi gratia, for inſtance, if the ex- 
ample is but one word. 


Exempli gratia, for example. 


Videlicet, namely, Viz. is a corrupt 


abbreviation. 
Id eſt, that is. 
Vide, ſee, 
Id. 
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Idem, the ſame [author]. 

Ibidem, in the ſame place [or book]. 
Numero, in number. 

Quaſi dicas, as if you ſhould ſay. 


Et cætera, and others. When this 
character is placed after a lift of men, 
it ſhould be called et cæteri; after a 
liſt of women, et cæteræ; and after 
a variety of things in the neuter 
gender, et cætera, as it is uſually pro- 
nounced. 

The, that. It is probable, that th, in 
theſe abbreviations, was originally ex- 
preſſed by the Saxon p, th; and that 
this character has gradually degene- 
rated into y. 
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CHA; 


Abbreviations in titles of Honour. 


G. R. EORGIUS Rex, George the 
King. 

K. G. Knight of the Garter, 

K. B. Knight of the Bath. 

K. T. Knight of the Thiſtle. 


S. T. P. Sacræ theologiz profeſſor, profeſſor of 
divinity : Latin terms for D. D. 


D. D. Doctor of divinity. 
M. D. Medicinæ doctor, doctor of phyſic. 
LLD. Legum doctor, doctor of laws, that is, 


the canon and civil laws. 


J. U. D. Juris utriuſque doctor, doctor of laws. 
B. D. Bachelor of divinity. 


A. M. Artium magiſter, maſter of arts. 
A. B. 
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A.B. Artium baccalaureus, bachelor of arts, 

F. R. S. Fellow of the royal ſociety. 

R. S8. S. Regiæ ſocietatis ſocius, fellow of the 
royal ſociety. 

S. A. S. Societatis antiquariorum ſocius, fellow 
of che ſociety of antiquaries. 
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CH AF. II. 


Abbreviations in chronalogy and geography, 


A. M. NNO mundi, in the year of 
of the world. 
Ant. Chr. Ante Chriſtum, before the birth of 
Chriſt, 


Olym. 1, 2, 3, &c. The olympiads. This zra 
begins in the year of the world 
3228; 776 years before the birth 
of Chriſt; and each olympiad 
contains four years. This mode 
of computation is uſed in the 
Grecian hiſtory. 

A. U. C. Anno urbis conditæ, in the year 
after the building of Rome. This 
epocha commences 753 years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt; and is 
generally uſed in the Roman hiſ- 


tory, VARRO, 
A. D. 
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A. D. 


N. 8. 
A. M. 
P. M. 


Anno Domini, in the year of ow 
Lord, The Chriſtan era, ac 
cording to Archbiſhop Uther, be- 
gins A. M. 4004. 

Old Style: the method of computa— 
tion uſed in England before the 
year 1752; when ſome errors in 
the calendar were Corrected by 
act of parliament. 


New Style. 
Ante meridiem, in the forenoon. 
Poſt meridiem, in the afternoon, 


F. W. N. S. Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. 
N. L. 4*. 57. /. North latitude, four degrees, 


5 minutes, 7 ſeconds. Every cir- 
cle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 parts, called degrees ; each 
degree, into 60 cther parts, called 
minutes; each minute, into 60 
ſeconds; each ſecond, into thirds, 
&c. The o at the top of the fi- 
gure probably repreſents the circle, 
which is thus divided, 
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Abbreviations in arithmetic and commerce. 


L. IB RA, a pound in money. 

8. Solidus, a ſhilling. 

D. Denarius [quod nummos denos æris vale- 
bat. VARRO, |. iv.] The Roman 
denarius was a filver coin, equal to ten 
aſſes, or ſeven pence three farthings of 
Englith money. It is uſed in our law- 
books for a penny. Our tranſlators 
render Joo nrg, Luke x. 355 7209 
pence, very improperly ; as theſe words 
give us a falſe idea of the good Sama- 
ritan's generoſity. There is the ſame 
miſrepreſentation, Mat. xviii. 28. xx. 2. 
xxii. 19. Mar. vi. 37. John vi. 7. 

Ob. Obolus [from the Attic e a halt 
penny. The obolus was the ſixth part 
of the denarius; in Engliſh money, 
hve farthings and one ſixth. 


Q. Quadrans, 
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2. Quadrans, a farthing. The Roman 
quadrans was the fourth part of the 
as, and equal to about three quarters 
of a farthing. KeoJavrn; is tranſlated 
a farthing, Mat. v. 26. The «; 
[derived from as, braſs] was the 
tenth part of the denarius, and equal 
to three farthings and one tenth, in 
Engliſh money. 

Per cent. Per centum, by the hundred. 

Per an. Per annum, by the year. 

Do, Ditto [from detto, Ital.] the ſaid. 

Ne, Numero, in number. 


#. Libra, a pound ; twelve ounces of Troy 
weight, uſed by goldſmiths, apothe- 
caries, &c. and fixteen ounces of 
avoirdupois. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Abbreviations and characters in medicinal pre- 


ſcriptions. 


J ECIPE, take. 
From the Greek prepoſition ava, 


of each, an equal quantity of ſeverai 
ingredients. 


Libra, a pound, in apothecaries weight 
is twelve ounces. 


An ounce, or eight drams. 


A drachm, or three ſcruples. Drachm 
is commonly written and pronounced 
dram, 

A icruple, or twenty grains. 

A grain. There are 5760 grains in a 
pound, | 

Pugillum, a pugil: that is, ſuch a quan- 
tity of flowers, ſeeds, or the like, as 
may be taken up between the thumb 

and 
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and the two fore-fingers. It is ac 
counted the eighth part of the ma- 
| nipule. 
M. Manipulus, a handful, or as much as 1 
man can graip in his hand at once. 


Cong. Congius, a gallon. 
Cochl. Cochleare, a ſpoonful, that is, half ar 
| ounce of ſyrups ; but only three 

drams of diſtilled waters *. 

Ss. Semis, half. 

Q. s. Quantum ſufficit, a ſufficient quantity. 

Q. J. Quantum libet, as much as you pleaſe. 

S. a. Secundum artem, according to the rules 
of art. 


U 


* Jamzt's Diſpenſ. p. 447 
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E 


Of NUMERAL LETTERS. 


UM BERS are written two different 
ways, by letters and by figures, 


Roman Numerals, Figures. 
One 1 1 
Two II 2 
Three III 3 
Four IV 4 
Five V 5 
Six VI 7 
Seven VII 7 
Eight VIII 3 
Nine IX 9 
Ten X 10 
T'weaty XX 20 


— — as i + et — 
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Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Hixty 

Seventy 
Eighty 
Ninety 

A hundred 
Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 


Seven hundred 


Fight hundred 
Nine hundred 
A thouſand 

Five thouſand 
Ten thouſand 
Fifty thouſand 


Roman Numerals. 


XXX 
XL 


CC 
2. 8. 80 
CCCC or CD 
Dor 19 
DC 
DCC 
DCCC 
DCCCC or CM 
M or CIO 
139 
CCE3.3 
2 By (OP 


A hundred thouſand CCCI9 99 
Five hundred thouſand 1090900 
CCCCI O90 1,000,000 


million 


Figures. 
30 
40 
50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
goo 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
50,000 
1 00,000 
$00,000 


The 


) 
J 
C 
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The Romans expreſſed any number of thou- 
lands, by a line drawn over a numeral, leſs than 
a thouſand : thus, V denotes five thouſand, LX, 


ſixty thouſand. 


So likewiſe I ſtands for one thouſand times 
a thouſand, or a million; IM, two millions, 


Ke. 


e ee 
NMumcral latters e:piained, 


MDCLXVI, 1666. 


MI denotes mille, 1,000 

D dimidium mille, half a thoutand, Or 5003 
or it is probably the half of CIO. 

C centum, rod. 

LL repreſents the lower half of C; and conſe- 
quently cxpreſſes 50, | 

A reſembles two Vs, the one upright, the 
other inverted ; and ſignifies 10. 

V A{tands for 5, becauſe its ſiſter letter U is 
the fifth vowel. | 


1 ſignifies one, probably becauſe it is the 
plaineſt and ſimpleſt character in the 
alphabet. 


- 


] 2 it 


1 
I 
4 
1 


[ 
1. 
1 N 
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If two or three of theſe characters are placed 
together, and the leſs number is placed before the 
greater, the value of the leſs is to be deducted 
from the greater: as, IX, nine; XIX, 19; 
CD, 400; CM, goo, &c. 

Other reaſons are given for the uſe of theſe 
particular letters by learned writers ; but all of 
them ſeem to be uncertain conjectures *. 


* Vid. PRI. lib. de Fig. Numer. edit. Putſchii, p. 1346. 
ALDI M-xuT11 Veter. Not. Explan. ScAL1G. de Cauſis 
Ling. Lat. I. i. c. 41. Hor M. Lexic. in voce NUMERI. 
MAR TINII Lexic. Etymologicum. 


— 
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27 ARITHMETICAL FIGURES, 


HE art of computing by figures, and the 

cipher o, which, when placed at the 

right hand of the figure, encreaſes its value in a 

tenfold proportion, is a happy invention ; but of 
modern date, 


CIPHER is derived from the Hebrew 58D 
ſepher, a number; or from the Arabic ziphra, 
which has preciſely the meaning we annex to the 
word cipher, that is, hgura nihil ſignificans, vul- 
early called a nought, 


The origin of theſe figures is uncertain. 
Some writers affirm, that the Spaniards and 
other Europeans took them from the Moors, 
the Moors from the Arabians, and the Arabians 

13 from 


# 
K 
10 
! 
| 
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from the Perſians or Indians. This was the 
opinion of Ger. Joh. Voflius, Mr. Greaves, 
Oy Beveridge, Dr. Wallis, and many 
others 


Her 


Joſ. Scaliger , Ger. John Voſſius, and P. 
Mabillon 7, thought that theſe figures were not 
uſed long before the year 1300. Matthew 
Paris tells us, that they were introduced into 
England by John de Baſingeſtokes, in the year 
1252 F. Dr. Walls is of opinion, that they 
were brought into England about the year 


I 1 30s 
4 


Pthers have imagined, that they are only the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, corrupted and 


Voss., de Naturi Art. libs iii. c. 8. 86. Grrtaves, 
de Siglis Arabum et Perſarum Aſtronomieis, p. 2. Br vr- 
nE, Arithmetica Chronologica, J. i. C5 . WAITIIs, 
Algebra, c. 3, 4. Phil. Tranſ. No 439. ER TEN. Gram. 
Arab. I. i. c. is p. 17. Hor M. Lexic. in voce NUMERI et 
Sir RA. 

+ Lib. iii. ep. 223. 

De Re diplon.aticd. 

& Hic Johannes [de Baſingeſtokes] figuras Græcorum nu» 
merales, ct 2 rum notitiam et ſignificationes in Angliam porta- 
vit, et familiar'bus ſuis declaravit. Mr. PARIS, Hiſt, Angl. 
ſub an. 12 52, p. 835. 


3 altered 
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altered by tranſcribers *. According to this 
hypotheſis, 


1 is derived from , ista [or probably it ſtands 
for oe, becauſe it is only a 


{1mple ſtroke. | 
2 from B, 
3 _ Yo 
4 — A. 
5 — 1 
6 — „ the numeral character of 


the Greeks for fix, called 
epiſemon bar. 


7 — Cor z. 
— H, incurvated at the top and 
bottom. 
5 9. 
— the initial letter of avJzy, no- 


thing. [This derivation 
is a little too far fetched, ] 
It 


* — 


Mar. Paris, p. 838. Ruvmann:i Roma Attica, 


p. 43. Is, Voss, in Obſervat. ad Pomp, Melam. 1. i. c. 12. 
Hur. 
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It is obſervable, that all theſe letters, except 
and o, were uſed by the Greeks to expreſs the 
ſame numbers, as the figures, which are here 
ſuppoſed to be derived from them ; and that 1 
and o are Greek letters, though here deprived of 
the numeral powers, which they had among the 
Greeks, the former originally ſignifying ten, and 
the latter ſeventy. Ihe reſemblance between the 
figures 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the correſponding let- 
ters, is obvious; and much greater, than the 
moſt acute obſerver can diſcover between the 


fame figures, and any Indian or Arabic charac- 


ters. Such a ſimilarity could not happen by ac- 
cident. But admitting, that, in ſome inſtances, 
the reſemblance is obſcure and evaneſcent, this 
hypotheſis ſhould not, on that account, be re- 
jected. The Roman alphabet is derived from 
that of the Greeks *; yet the affinity between 
ſome of the Greek and Roman letters is now 


— 


Hor. Demonſt. evang. prop. iv. c. 13. num. 9. Addenda, 
p. 647. edit. 1679. WarD, Phil. Tranſ. No 439. 

Dr. BERNARD ſays: Notæ Numerales, 1. Indorum e 
Grzec. A. D. 716. 2. Arabum et Perſarum ex Ind. A. D. 
800. 3. Hiſpanorum ex Arabic. A. D. 1000. Orb. erud. 
Liter, tab. vil. 

* Forme literis Latinis, quæ veterrimis Grzcorum. 
Tacir. Annal. I. xi, c. 14. PLINe I. vii. c. 57, 58. 
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imperceptible. In former ages, writers made 
conſiderable changes in the original form of their 
characters. In later times, letters and numeral 
figures owe their uniformity and ſtability to the 
art of printing. 


INI 


2 . 2 
HE Mn MN Gor uit om, 5 * 
2 . 4 — — — — 
2 wc 
© 
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